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The redcoats were close at hand, ad | coming ‘thal, but the “Liperty Boys” stood their ground. They 
would hold the enemy off till Dick got Bob out of the water, or die in their tracks. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


DICK SLATER, THE BOY SPY. 


On the 28th day of November, of the year 1776, a horse- 
man came dashing into Newark, New Jersey, at the top of 
his horse’s speed. The animal was foaming, showing that 
he had been ridden hard and fast, and the rider, a youth 
of not more than eighteen years, brought his mount to a 
sudden stop in front of a house near the center of the town, 
and leaping to the ground, hastened up the steps and 
knocked on the door. 

It was opened a few moments later, and the youth said, 
quickly and excitedly: 

“T wish to see the commander-in-chief at once.” 

“He is engaged at present,” was the reply. ‘‘The mem- 
bers of the staff are with him.” _ 

“That does not.matter; the business I have with him 
is of the utmost importance,” was the youth’s reply. 

The man, who was dressed like an tate hesitated. 


» “Who are you?” he asked. 


“My name is Dick Slater.” 

The man started. 

“Ah, you are the Dick Slater who has made his name 
so well known by doing spy work?” 

“T am the only Dick Slater that I have ever heard of, 
and I have just come in from some scouting and I have 
important information for the commander-in-chief.” 

“Come in,” invited the orderly. “I will inform thé com- 
mander-in-chief that you’ are here, and=likely he will see 


- you at once.” ® 


“No doubt of it.” 

Then the youth who had said his name was Thiok Slater 
entered the house and took a seat on a chair in the hall, 
while the orderly made his way to the private room of the 
commander-in-chief to inform him of the presence of the 
young patriot spy and scout. 

At the time of which we write the patriot army, under 
General Washington, was at Newark, New Jersey. 

‘The British had captured Forts Washington and Lee, 
on opposite sides of the Hudson, near the north end of 
Manhattan Island, and the patriot army had been forced 
to cross the river into New Jersey and retreat southward. 

The army was now at Newark, and the British army was 
known to be getting ready to follow and strike a hard blow, 
if possible to do so. 


¢ 


So far in the War of the Revolution the British had had 
the better of it. 
But General Washington was not beaten yet, by any 


means, and even while retreating across New Jersey, with a 


handful of men in the little army, as compared to the force 
of the British, he was planning to even up things with the » 
enemy. 

Dick Slater, the youth already ‘ie ednived to the reader’s 
notice, was a handsome fellow, and he was as brave and 
daring as he was good looking. 

His father had been shot down in his own yard only 
about four months before, and Dick, after shooting and 
mortally wounding the man who had killed his father, or- 
ganized a company of one hundred youths of the neighbor- 
hood in which he lived, and had gone to New York and 
joined the patriot army. ‘ 

The “Liberty Boys,” as they called themselves, had 
fought bravely at the battle of Long Island, at Harlem 
Heights, White Plains, at Fort Washington, and else- 
where, and had already earned a great reputation for brav- 
ery and dashing work on the field of battle; while Dick had 
in addition to this done some extremely clever and daring 
scout and spy work for General Washington on a number 
of occasions, and had made a reputation as a spy that was 
ahead of that of any other spy in the patriot army. 

And he deserved all the credit that had been given him, 
for he was a brave, modest fellow, capable of good work, 
and cool, keen, and daring under any and all circum- 
stances. 

He did not have to sit there long ere the orderly was 
back. 

“Come, Mr. Slater,” said he. “The commander-in-chief 
will see you at once.” 

The youth rose and accompanied the orderly. 

A few moments later he was ushered into the presence of 
General Washington and the members of his staff. 

They had been holding a council of war. 

All knew Dick, and greeted him cordially. 

“Be seated, Dick,” invited“ the commander-in-chief, and 
then, as the youth took a seat, he went on: “You told the 
orderly that you bring news of importance?” 

“Yes, your excellency.” 

“What is the news?” with eagerness. 

“The British are advancing, sir!” ‘ 

“Say you so, my boy?” exclaimed Washington. 

“Yes, sir; they are marching this way as rapidly as pos- 
sible.” 


| “How far away are they ?” 
“About six miles.” 
“So near as that?” ’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And how strong a force is it, do you think, my boy?” 

“T should estimate the force at six thousand, sir.” 

“Nearly double our own number of men,” remarked 
General Washington musingly. 

Then he turned to his officers. 

“What do you think, gentlemen?” he asked. “Shall we 
remain and attempt to offer battle, or shall we continue the 
retreat ?” 

There was considerable discussion, and at last it was 
<lecided to retreat. 

This having been decided upon, no time was lost, 

The commander-in-chief sent out orders for the patriots 
to break camp at once and get ready to march at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Soon all was bustle and confusion. 

The patriot soldiers were not eager to enter into a battle 
avith a superior force of the enemy. 

They were noi in good condition for this. 

They were poorly clad, and the weather was sharp. ‘They 
had searcely a pair of whole shoes among them, and a great 
many were practically barefooted. 

They had not enough muskets for all, and were even 
somewhat short on powder and bullets. 

Nor did they have very much in the way of rations. 

So, while marching over the frozen ground with prac- 
tically no foot-covering was hard and painful work, it was 
preferable to giving battle to the enemy under such disad- 
vantages as they would labor under, they decided: 

So they got ready for the march with alacrity. 

When all were in readiness the army set out. 

It marched slowly and toilsomely away toward the south. 

At the head rode Washington and his officers, and they 
made their horses go slowly, for they did not wish to 
cause the men to march faster than was necessary. 

_ Bringing up the rear were Dick Slater and his company 
of “Liberty Boys.” 

They were mounted, having secured horses, and they had 
already done a lot of good work as a result of being mount- 
ed and capable of getting around over the country at a 
rapid pace. 

They had struck many a small party of British unex- 
pected blows, when they could not possibly have done so, 
had they not been mounted. 

General Washington told Dick to bring up the rear, and 
had instructed him to do scouting work, and thus make it 
impossible for the British to get close enough to the van- 
guard of the patriot army to do any damage. 

Onward marched the footsore and weary patriot army. 

At the rear rode “The Liberty Boys of 776.” 

They talked as they rode along, and while they were 
young, and as a general thing were lively and full of fun, 
there was no lively talk on this day, for they could not 
think of anything save the sufferings of the foot soldiers. 


} In many ee could be seen blood from th wees 
lacerated feet. | “ht Mhaaielteahs 


“Tsn’t that tana peer Tomah Bob «ys ll 


Dick Slater’s righthand man, and a friend and chum of 
many years, they having been neighbors all their lives; as 
he spoke he pointed to a bloody imprint of a foot on the 


ground. os 
“Tt is, indeed, Bob!” was the sober reply. 


“Yes, it is terrible,” said Bob; “but it ‘proves one thing — 


very satisfactorily to my mind.” 

‘What, Bob?” 

“hat men who will undergo such hardships une suffer- 
ing will not permit themselves to be beaten. I am sure 


that such men cannot be conquered, Dick, and that in the 


end the patriots will triumph, and that we shall ultimately 
be free and independent.” 

“J feel that way about it, too, Bob.” | 

“We certainly have the right side in this war, NK went on 

| Bob, “and right usually triumphs in the end, srk al ba 

“T think so, Bob.” 

The “Liberty Boys” kept a sharp lonicout behind them, 
and occasionally Dick and Bob rode back a mile or so, 
and scouted around to see if the British had sent any de- 
tachments forward on the double-quick, to make an at- 
tempt at striking the rear’ of the patriot army. 

They did not discover any such detachments, however, 
and when they reached Elizabethtown that evening nothing 
had been seen of any portion of the British army. 

General Washington did not for one’moment doubt that 
the enemy was pursuing his army, however, and he placed 
out a double line of: sentinels, so as to make sure there 


would be no surprise during the night. | ri 


CHAPTER: IT. 
DICK CAPTURED. Lis 


The enemy did not show up that night, and next morn- 
ing the patriot army continued its retreat, heading toward 
New Brunswick. 

It was slow work, and the soldiers toiled onward all day 
long; when evening came it was still several miles to New 
Brunswick. ua 
* Again the army went into camp, and again a ah si line 
of sentinels was placed out. 

As before, the night passed quietly, ~§= | 

The enemy did not put in an appearance. 

Doubtless the British were having a hard time getting 
along over the rough country Henne. but one thing is sure, 
they did not have to walk barefooted, and leave blood on 
i frozen ground, as was the case with many of the pa- 
riots. 


Next morning the patriot army again broke ‘abe and 
continued the retreat. 


New Brunswick was reached shortly after pant and 


— — = oe 


~ General Washington called a ltalt, to let his men rest and 

CE meptba tees Uys UNLesueNeaia u.M Ce , 
Some provisions were obtained here, and some shoes for 
~ the soldiers, and some clothing. © ba: . 

_ A sharp lookout was kept for the British, but they did 
not put in an appearance during the afternoon, and it was 
decided to remain all night in New Brunswick, where the 
soldiers could be fairly comfortable. 

Soon after dark Dick Slater rode out of the town, and 
headed toward the north. 

He was going on a scouting and spying expedition. 
There was little doubt that the British were within a 

‘few miles of New Brunswick, but General Washington 

» .wished to know just how far they were away. 

So he had sent Dick to find out. | 4 
: Onward he rode at a gallop for a couple of miles, and 
~ then he slackened the speed of his horse to a walk. 

“T may be getting near the British encampment,” he 
said to himself, “and I don’t want to ride right into the 
picket-lines.” 

So he proceeded slowly and cautiously for perhaps an- 
other’ mile,’ 

Then he brought his horse to a stop, and listened long 

and earnestly. | aie } 

He could not hear a sound to indicate the presence of 
an army anywhere in the vicinity. | 

Then he rode onward till he came to the top of a hill. 

‘ Here he paused, and sitting in the saddle, gazed long 
and searchingly ahead. 

In the distance he saw what he believed was the reflec- 
tion thrown up by camp-fires. % 

“Yes, that must be it,” he said to himself. “The Brit- 
ish are there, and I should judge the camp is a mile or 
more away.” ‘ 

He rode onward then. 

He held his horse down to a slow walk, for he felt that 
he was in danger when venturing so close to the British 
encampment, | : 

He wished to make sure that the reflection he saw was 
that of the light from the camp-fires of the enemy, however, 
i and so he moved steadily forward. : 

When he was within half a mile, as he judged, gf the 
point he was heading for, Dick dismounted, and tying his 
horse to a tree at one side of the road, but back a ways in 
the timber, he stole onward on foot. * 

This was work in which Dick was thoroughly at home. 

All his life he had been accustomed to roaming through 
the timber, and he had become almost as expert at this sort 
of work, from stealing up to get a shot at wild game of all 
kinds, as the redmen of the forest. 

Onward he stole. ! 

He made frequent pauses, and listened.. 

Hearing nothing to indicate the presence of the enemy, 
at any of the times, he kept on. 


At last he came to a point where, through a sort of open-. 


ing in the forest, he got a glimpse of the British encamp- 
ment. a 
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He could see one camp-fire, and the soldiers sitting . 
around it, talking. ‘ 

The “Liberty Boy’? listened intently. : 
Over toward the right he heard the sound of footsteps, 
and decided that there was a sentinel there. 

Then at seemingly about the same distance to the left 
he heard footsteps. -: ‘ 

There was andther sentinel there, Dick decided. 

He figured that he was about midway between the two, 
and so he stole forward a few steps farther. 

For once Dick made a mistake.  __ 

A British officer happened to be standing leaning against | 
a huge tree, gazing toward the camp-fires within the en- 
campment in an abstracted manner. 

The truth was he was a young officer who had left a 
sweetheart back in England, and he was homesick, and had 
been making a practice of going off to himself of evenings, 
and thinking and dreaming of his sweetheart till sleep 
drove him to his blanket. 

He heard the faint rustling of leaves, and glanced 
around, without moving. 

He saw a dark figure glide past him, and at once guessed 
that it was that of a “rebel” spy. 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, the officer drew 
a pistol, but instead of firing it, he took hold of the muzzle 
and taking a quick step forward, dealt Dick a blow on the 
head with the butt of the weapon. | 

The “Liberty Boy” was not expecting anything of this 


The officer was standing so silent and motionless that 
the youth had not discovered his presence. 

The first intimation he had of danger was when he felt 
the blow on his head. 

He felt the pain of the blow, saw seemingly a thousand 
stars shooting in as many directions, and then sunk to the 
ground unconscious. 

The “Liberty Boy” had certainly gotten himself into 
trouble. 

The officer eave utterance to an exclamation of satisfac- 
tion. ' 

“Good!” he murmured. “TI fixed that fellow all right, 
and now I’ll just carry him into the camp, and see who and 
what he is.” 

Thrusting the pistol back in his belt, the redcoat stooped, 
and lifted Dick’s body in his arms. 

The ofticer was a muscular fellow, and seemed to have 
no difficulty in lifting his victim. 

With the youth in his arms he walked into the encamp- 
ment, and as soon as he was seen and it was noted that he 
was carrying a form in his arms, the British soldiers be- 
came excited, and quickly gathered around him, asking al 
manner of questions. 

“Who is he?” 

“Where did you find him?” 

“What is the matter with him?” 

“Ts he a. rebel?” 

“Ts he dead ?” 
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The officer, who wore the uniform of a lieutenant, made 
no reply at once to any of the questions, but placed the 
insensible youth on a blanket near one.of the camp-fires 
and stepping back, took a look at his face. 

“Not a bad-looking young fellow,” he remarked. 

“No,” replied one ofithe soldiers. “What ails him?” 

“I cracked him over the head with the butt of my pistol.” 

“Ah, you did?” | 

“ Yes.” 

“What was he doing.” 

“He was sneaking up toward the encampment.” 

“Then he must be a spy!” 

“That is what I thought.” 

“Yes, there can be no doubt regarding that.” 

“Well, he made a mistake this time. I wonder who he 
is ?” . 

“I don’t know. He looks rather a young fellow for such 
dangerous work as spying.” : : 

The news that Lieutenant Hunter had captured a 
“rebel” spy traveled throughout the encampment very 
quickly, and soon the officers were pushing their way into 
the midst of the crowd ‘surrounding the insensible youth. 

“Make way here,” cried an orderly. “Make way for 
General Howe!” 


The soldiers fell back, opening up a path for the officer, 


and at his heels was General Cornwallis, and following him 3 


were several other officers. : 

“Where is this rebel spy you have captured?” General 
Howe asked ; and then, as his eyes fell upon the pale face 
of the unconscious youth, he added: : 

“Ah, here he is.” 

The officers gathered around the blanket on which lay 
the insensible “Liberty Boy,” and looked at him search- 
ingly. 

“TI know him,” suddenly exclaimed General Howe. “I 
have seen the young man before, but his being pale makes 
him look somewhat different, and I did not recognize him 
at first glance. ” 


“Who is he?” asked General Cornwallis. 

“He is Dick Slater!” was the reply. 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“Dick Slater, you say ?” 

“The notorious rebel spy ?” 

“Are you sure it is he?” 

Such were some of the exclamations from the lips of the 
officers. : 

Of course, the common soldiers made no remarks, but 
they stared from General Howe to the face of the prisoner 
with looks of wonder on their own faces. 

They knew he was a famous “rebel” spy. 

“Yes, it is Dick Slater,” said General Howe, decidedly. 


“There can be no mistake. Lieutenant Hunter, you have | he mi ght as 


done well in capturing this young rascal.” 
“TY am glad, sir,” was the reply. 
“How came you to make the capture?” 
The lieutenant explained. 


“Well, well! He was spying on us, and but for the | decided which . later,” 
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accident of your presence, standing silent and motionless 
against the tree, he would have succeeded in doing his work 
and getting away in safety, for he is a sly rascal, and is 
equal to any Indian in woodcraft.” | 

“You are right, sir,” said the lieutenant. 


me until he almost brushed my elbow.” _ ; 

“Oh, he is an expert woodsman, and one of the mog 
successful and dangerous spies in the rebel army. I am 
very, very glad that you captured him. Now bring him to, 
if possible, for I wish to question him.” city 

Some of the soldiers went to work, and it was not long 
before the youth was showing signs of returning conscious- 
ness. 

Then a little brandy was forced between his lips, and 
soon afterward Dick opened his eyes and looked around 
hams vy, 7 

He gazed up in the faces of the officers and soldiers for 
a few moments, a puzzled look in his eyes, and then of a 
sudden a look of understanding came over his face. 

“Ah, I remember now,” he said. “Somebody hit me 
over the head with a pistol butt.” 

“You‘are right, Dick Slater,” said General Howe. “You 
are a prisoner!” | | 


CHAPTER IIL. 


DICK IN TROUBLE. 


/ 


“A prisoner!” exclaimed Dick, with a capital assump- 
tion of astonishment. : ; 

<4 Yes. 9) 

“But why make a prisoner of me? And why apply 
the name of Dick Slater to me? I am not Bick Slater ; my 
name is Ralph Farmer.” 

General Howe shook his head. 

He was not to be deceived by the youth’s denial. 

He had seen Dick before, on two or three occasions, and 
was confident that he had made no mistake. 

He was sure he had the famous “rebel” spy in his power, 
and was not disposed to let him get out again. 

“Very well acted, my boy,” he said, “but. it won’t do. I 
know you, and know you are Dick Slater, so you might as 
well make up your mind that there is no hope for you.” 

“Why, what will you do to me?” : 

‘ The youth had a pretty good idea what they would do to 
0 : 

He felt sure that they would either shoot or hang 
him, and felt that he wag indeed in trouble, but he thought 
well plead ignorance to gain time. 

“Ah, you wish to know what we will do to you ?” remark- 
ed General Howe. : 

“Yes,” 


“Well, we will either shoot you or hang you. It will he 


“T had no idea: 
|there was anyone other than our sentinels anywhere near 
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“T assure you that you are making a mistake in my case,} “It is no use. I’m here to stay! !” he told himself. 
sire,” said Dick, “and that if you shoot or hang me you| He felt his way to where there was a single cot, at one 


will be wronging an innocent man.” side of the room. 
“We'll risk that,” with a smile. ‘Men, bind the pris-| He sat down, and gave himself up to his reflections. 
oner’s arms and lead him to the guard-house.” | ‘They were not of the most pleasant character. 


Two or three of the soldiers seized hold of Dick and} He did not feel very good over being captured hy the 
quickly bound his, arms, and then General Howe said to | British. 


Dick: And now, being a prisoner, what was he to do? 
von | suppose your army is at New Brunswick, is it not?” The “Liberty Boy” did not see clearly how Pe was to do 
“Whose army? I have no army, sir,” replied Dick. anything. 


“Bah! it is folly to try to keep that up, Dick Slater. I} He would not despair, however. He would keep his 
know you, and you cannot deceive me. You will not tellfcourage up. Something might turn up to help him. 


me where the rebel army is, then?” . He had been sitting there half an hour, when he heard 
“Tf I were Dick Slater do you think I would do so?” | footsteps outside the door. 
asked Dick. The door rattled, and he heard what sounded like a key 
“No, I don’t think you would. Well, you eed not, for} rattling in the lock. 
~ Iam sure the rebel army is at New Brunswick. ” Someone was coming. 
Then the British general ordered the soldiers to conduct | The ‘Liberty Boy” was_ struck by an idea. 
the prisoner to the guard-house, and place him therein. Leaping up, he tip-toed to the door, and placed himself 
‘This was done, and soon the brave “Liberty Boy” was | just back of where it would be when opened. 
occupying a dark little room in the building all alone. There was a clicking sound as the key turned in the 
“Well, this isn’t very pleasgnt,” he said to himself. | lock, and then the door opened, and a British soldier, car- 
He had not expected to get into trouble when he started. rying a lantern in his hand, entered the room. 3 
out, but had done so just the same. ~ He looked toward the cot at the farther side of the 
Rae ei went to show the dangers attendant upon the ak room first, and seeing no one, said: 
of a scout and spy. “Where are you, anyway?” 


The youth began working at his bonds, and soon found; At the same time he started to turn around, and as he 
that his wrists were not very tightly bound. did so Dick dealt him a powerful blow full on the jaw. 
He believed he ¢ould get them free. . Without a sound the redcoat. collapsed, and sank to the 

That would make it a bit more comfortable for him at floor, the lantern dropping out of his hand. 
any rate, so he went to work. Dick seized the lantern, and ‘ane the door shut, and 

He pulled and tugged with all his strength. fastened it. 

The bonds gradually loosened up, and at last Dick got} Then he quickly shaped the British soldier’s red coat 
his wrists free. off. doffed his own coat, donned the red one, and was ready 

He was delighted. | to make a desperate break for liberty. 

He breathed more freely. -Efe had donned the redcoat’s headgear, also, and pulling 

It was something to have his arms free, even if he was} it down over his eyes, he suddenly opened the door, and 
in the guard-house, a prisoner. leaping out, ran hastily toward a group of redeoats gath- 

With unfettered hand and feet he did not feel so much | ered about a camp-fire. As he ran he called out, in an 
like a helpless prisoner, | eager, excited voice: 

Then he began wondering if it would be possible for him “The prisoner has escaped! The prisoner has escaped !” 
to make his escape from the place. Instantly all was excitement. 

He tried the door, but found it locked. The soldiers came running “toward Dick from all direc- 

He examined the one window, but in the darkness could | tions. 
not see how it was fastened. All he knew was that it was 
securely fastened. : 

“T guess I’m in for it,” the. youth said to Rearacht 
“There does not seem to be much chance for escaping from 

this place.” 

He paced the floor, and thought of his “Liberty Boys,” 
and wondered what they would think and do when he 

failed to return within a reasonable time. 

‘They would come very near charging right into the heart 
of the British encampment if they knew I was a prisoner 
here,” he told himself. 

Again he tried the door and window. 

‘They would not give. The¥ were tightly fastened. 


They were soon all around him, and many asked him 
questions, but he pretended to be too excited to answer, and 
then, while the crowd was running onward to the little 
building that had been used as a guard-house, Dick worked 
his way out to one side, and walking calmly over to ihe 
edge of the tamber, entered it, and moved onward. 

“Halt! Who comes there?” called out a sentinel 

“T am a comrade,” was Dick’s reply. “Let me pass. [ 
am looking for the prisoner.. He has escaped.” 

“You don’t say so. Well, hurry along, or you won’t 
stand any chance to capture him.” 

The “Liberty Boy” lost no time in obeying, for he knew 
that it was a question of only a few moments before the 
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& fy as not permit himself to be recaptured. 


‘British would discover their comrade lying unconscious in 


played upon them and give chase to him. 


“Tl have to run, and fast, too,” he told himself. 
_ At that moment wild yells went up on the night air 


from the encampment. 


The redcoats had dikeowersa the trick, and were now 
starting in pursuit, Dick told himself. 

He increased his speed, though there was danger that 
in doing so he might run against a tree in the dark, and 
knock himself senseless. 

| He seemed to be guided by some sort of instinct, how- 
ever, for he did not. run against any obstructions. 

The youth, in leaving the encampment, had gone out on 

_ the north side, and was now headed nearly north. 
_ As every step he took in this direction would take him 
farther away from his own encampment, he began so shap- 
ing his course so as to go in a half-circle. 


He would have to go a long ways in order to get back 
around onto the other side of the British encampment, but 
there was no help for it; and Dick was so happy on ac- 
count of having made oy escape that the hard work ahead | 
of him had no terrors for him. 

He was ready and willing to endure the fatigue, if by 
so doing he might. make his escape and get safely back to 
New Bruns wick. 

He could hear the’ voices of the British soldiers as they 
yelled and shouted to one another, and was thus enabled 
to keep pretty well informed regarding how near the pur- 
suers were. | | 

Had the redcoats maintained silence they would have 
had the youth puzzled, for he would have been afraid he 

_would run against some of them at any. moment. 

He was perhaps an hour in making the half-circle, and 

getting around onto the south side of the British encamp- 
ment; and then he headed for the’point where he had left 
his hares 

The moon was now up, and it was not nearly so dark 
as it had been, and as Dick drew near the spot where his 
horse was tied, he noted that the animal was pawing rest- 
lessly at the ground, and pulling at the a nipeiiadag as if 
eager to get away from the spot. 

This made Dick suspicious. 

He well knew that the horse, a magnificent animal, 

_ was almost as intelligent as some people, and he decided at 
once that there was an enemy, aig more than one, 
near at hand. 

He paused, instantly, and looked around him que? 
and searchingly. 

As he did so three men leaped out from behind as many 
trees, and called upon him to surrender. 

_ They held pistols in their hands, and the weapons were 
leveled. | 
The “Liberty Boy” was atcauned. RN that he 
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The ihree men were redcoats, without: dubs, ou they 
the reom, and would understand the trick that had been should not take him back to. fhe British encampment. 


The youth was. desperate, and would die Pee ‘surren- 


dering. 


With a quick, panther-like leap he was behind a mes and 


even as he made the leap he drew two pistols belonging to 
the soldier he had overcome in his prison. 


Crack, crack, crack! 
_ The three redcoats had fired, ce shah sanaing almost 
as one. 


The bullets did no damage to Dick, however. He a 


® been too quick for the British soldiers. 


Leaping out from behind the tree, he fired two chet. one 


after the other, and down dropped two of the tedcoats. 


| 


: 
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Then the third, whipping out a sword—he was evidently 
an officer—leaped toward Dick, and hissed out: 
“Surrender, or I'll run you through!” 


# 


CHAPTER: TV- 


BACK IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Quick as a flash Dick hurled one of his pistols straight 
at the officer. ; 

The ight from the moon, sifting down ieee the trees, 
was not very good, and so it was probably more by accident 
than otherwise that Dick’s aim was true. Be that as it 
may, the heavy pistol struck the redcoat fair between the 
eyes, knocking him down as if he had been struck by a 
cannon-ball. 


He lay still where he fell, too. 
The blow had knocked he senseless. 


“* 


“There! Pm out of that difficulty in canery,.. though 


Dick. 
But ‘i knew it would nh do to remain in- the vicinity. 
The pistol-shots had been heard, without doubt, by hun- 
dreds of British soldiers, and soon a crowd would be on 
hand, eager to learn what had been the occasion of the 
shooting. 


“Tl get away thom here just as quickly as Reena: me tue 
youth said to himself, and pausing only long enough to 
secure his pistol and return it to his belt, he untied his 
horse, led the animal to the road, leaped into the saddle, 
and dashed away at the best speed the horse was capable of. 

When the British learned the trick that had a played 
upon them they were very angry. 


They had entered the little building, just to take a look, ie 


to see if they could discover how the escape had been man- 
aged, and there they found their se cine who was just 
regaining consciousness. 

When he told his story, of how he had entered the build- 
ing, and had been knocked senseless by a blow from be- 


hind, the redcoats were furious, and they dashed away 


in all pre ons, eager to catch the Soe ey Boy.” 
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General Howe was apprised of the escape of the prisoner, 
and he was very angry. 

He was a good-natured man, as a rule, but like all such, 
he could become very angry on occasion, and this was one 
of the occasions. He had fancied that he hadthe famous 
“rebel” scout and spy safe, and the escape came as a sur- 
prise and shock to him. 

f In reality the general was indirectly responsible for 
Dick’s escape. ' 

He had sent a British soldier to bring Dick into the 
farmhouse, where he and his staff had their quarters for 
the nights and thus had given Dick a chance to do what 
he had done. 

The room in which Dick had been confined was a sort of 
summer kitchen, which was used in the winter time as a 

- room for the hired man, and he had given up the room to 


pes - 


the British for that night at the farmer's spa pe he being | 


a strong Tory. 


General Howe had intended to try to worm some infor- 
mation out of Dick by questioning him, but of course he 


would have failed in this. 

He hoped that his men would recapture the “Liberty 
Boy,” however. Indeed, as he told his officers, he did not 
see how they could help catching the youth. 

“Surely he cannot get away from so many pursuers !” he 
said. th | 

“Well, I’m not so sure about that,” said General Corn- 
wallis, who had great eka for the shrewdness and prow- 
ess of the “Liberty Boy.” “He is a wonderful fellow, that 
Dick Slater, and I shall not be at all surprised if the men 

- come back and report that they have failed to Reed 
|. the youth.” 

At last the sound of the five pistol- -shots was a heard: and 
General Howe said: | 

“There. I’m afraid our men have ee forced to shoot 
the young rebel!” 


“Yes; or he may have shot some of our men, said | 


General : Cornwallis. 
“Oh, there is no danger of that, I think: he will be too 
: eager to make his escape to dare sey and make a fight 
/ against any of our men.” 
Half an hour later a party of British alten entered the 
encampment, bearing two wounded soldiers, while two as- 
sisted an officer, a captain, to walk, he being faint and diz- 
zy, as the result of a blow on the head with a pistol. This 
was the officer Dick had thrown the ae at, and struck 
between the eyes. Nt, 
The wounded soldiers were in bad shape. 
One was very seriously wounded, and the other would 
not do any more marching or fighting for a month at least. 
_ The wounded men were taken into a vacant room of the 
farmhouse, and placed on blankets spread on the floor, and 
} the surgeon dressed their wounds. 
General Howe was furious. 
The prisoner had not only escaped, but had come near 


killing two of the British soldiers who had been in pursuit | 


‘of him. 


The? 
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It was terrible to think of. 
General Cornwallis: said it was not more ‘than he had 
expected. | 

“T tell you, General Cornwallis, that fellow, Dick Slater, 
young though he is, is a very dangerous youth, and I fear 
that he is destined to cause us great trouble in the future,” 
said General Howe. 

“Tl agree with you there,” was the sony “Dick Slater 
certainly will cause us great trouble if he is not captured 
and shot or hanged.” 

“Well, you see how it turned out to-night. We had him 
a prisoner and he escaped.” 

“Yes; but we didn’t know what a slippery fellow he 
was; next time we will exercise greater care, and see to it 
that he does not escape.” 

“Yes, if there should happen to be any eat time.’ 

General Howe was certainly feeling blue. 

-Talking would do no good, however, and finally he re- 
tired for the night, but did not get to sleep very soon. 
He could not get Dick Slater and the clever manner in 
which he had made his escape out of his-mind. 

He rolled and tumbled for two hours at least, and at 
the end of that time he dropped into an uneasy slumber. 

Meanwhile Dick had ridden straight back to New Bruns- 
wick. | 

He was hailed by the sentinel, of course, and_on giving | 
his name and the countersign, was permitted to pass on 
into the town. 

He rode at once to his quarters, and after attending to 
the horse made his way to the house in which General 
Washington and his staff officers had taken up their quar- 
ters for the night. 


He was admitted by the orderly, and was conducted at 
once to the commander-in-chief’s private room, orders hav- 
ing been given the orderly to this effect earkier in the even- 
ing. 

Generals Washington and Greene were in the room, and 
they greeted Dick pleasantly, and somewhat eagerly. 

“Be seated, Dick,” said the commander-in-chief, and | 
then he asked: 

“Tid you find the British encampment, Dick?” 

“Yes, your excellency,” was the reply. 

“Ah, I am glad to hear that! How far away is it?” 

“About five miles, I should judge, sir.” 

“Ah, they are close upon our heels, then!” 

tt Vesseuni’? 

“They will be here at an early hour to-morrow, don’t 
you think, duane Greene?” asked the commander-in- 
chief. 

“Without doubt, General Washington.” 

“Well, there is only one thing to do under the cireum- 
stances; and that is to continue the retreat.” 

“That is the best and safest thing to do, I think,” actay 
General Greene. 

“T think we shall eventually be forced to place the Dela- 
'ware river between us and the enemy,” said Washington. 
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“It begins to look that way.” 

“Yes, indeed,” and then the commander-in-chief asked 
Dick some more questions about the British, and finally in- 
quired if the youth had had any difficulty in spying upon 
the enemy. | 

“Well, I had some difficulty,” said Dick, with a smile. 
“TI was captured by the British.” 

You don’t mean it!” exclaimed General Washington. 

“You were made a_ prisoner by the enemy?” from 


Greene. ° 

ae Yes.” . 

“Were you in the encampment ?” 
. “7 was.” 


“And did you see General Howe ?” 

“Yes, sir; and talked to him—or, rather, he talked to 
me, and told me what my fate would be in the morning.” 

“Well, well!” from General Washington. “And how 
did you manage to escape ?” 

e “They tied my arms,” said Dick, “but did not do it 
very well, and they placed me in a little building of ome 
room, a short distance from a farmhouse, where the en- 
campment was, and I managed to get my arms free after 
awhile, and after I had been in there an hour or so a Brit- 
ish soldier came and opened the door and entered. I 
knocked him senseless, donned his coat—as you see’’—in- 
dicating the scarlet coat which he still wore—“and then 
left the room and ran along, erying out that the prisoner 
had escaped. In the excitement which this occasioned I 
slipped out of the encampment and made my escape.” 

“Well, you did work it cleverly, sure enough, Dick !” 
said General Washington. ) 
“He certainly did!” coincided Greene. 

Then Dick told how he had been confronted by the 
three redcoats, and had got the better of them, shooting 
down two of them, and knocking the third senseless with 
the pistol. n 

The two generals complimented Dick on his good work, 
and he received their compliments and praise with becom- 
ing modesty. | 

After asking Dick some more questions, the commander- 
in-chief told him he might go to his quarters and get some 
rest and sleep, and saluting and bidding them good-night, 
he took his departure. 

When Dick was gone the two generals held a long con- 
versation, and discussed the situation in all its phases., 

It was decided that they would continue their retreat in 
the morning, and that as a good means of delaying the 
British they would have the bridge across the Raritan 
broken down. 

“That will cause the enemy considerable trouble and de- 
lay,” said Greene, “and we need not hurry so much as 
would be the case otherwise.” ; ’ 

“True,” agreed General Washington. “That will be 
a good stroke, and we will do it.” 

The patriot army was up and stirring early next morn- 

se" force of soldiers was sent to the bridge with axes and 


their breakfasts. 
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|crowbars, and they chopped the stringers of the bridge 
in two, and then pried the end atound with the crow- 
bars, until the structure gave way, and tumbled down into 


the stream. 


It hung there awhile, and then broke away entirely, and 


went floating down the stream, and the soldiers uttered a 
| cheer. 


“Now the redcoats will have’to swim across, or wait til] 


they can build another bridge,” said Dick Slater, who was 
one of the party that had destroyed the bridge. 


Then they went back into the encampment and ate 


An hour later the entire patriot army was ready to 


march. 


Just as the order was given to start a lookout who had 
occupied a position on the top of a house called out that 
the British army was coming. ! 


CHAPTER 
RETREATING. 


This news did not disconcert the patriots greatly, how- 
ever, for they knew the enemy would be delayed by the 
river, which it would be impossible for them to cross until 
after they had built a bridge of some kind. | 

So the patriot army marched onward at a slow and 
steady pace, knowing that there was no need of hurrying. 

When the advance guard of the British reached the Rari- 
tan river and found the bridge gone they paused, and 
waited till the main army came up. 

General Howe and his staff held a council. 

What was the best thing to do? 

This was the question they asked one another. 

At last it was decided to build:a bridge, and the men 
went to work with their axes with a will, and cut and 
trimmed, and hewed at a great rate, there being plenty of 
timber near by. ! 

Many hands make light labor, it is said, and in this case 
the truth of the saying was proved. | 

Although it was a big task, yet with so many men at 
work the bridge, a rude affair, but sufficient for the pur- 
pose, was finished that same day, and the army crossed and 
took up its position in New Brunswick. 

The people of the town were somewhat excited. 

Only the night before the patriot army had been en- 
camped in their town, and now on this night the British 
army was there. 

War was certainly right at their very doors. 

Still, so long as there was no actual fighting between 
the opposing armies it would not be go bad. 

The worst feature was the loss of considerable in the 
way of provisions which the citizens had to put up with, 
the soldiers helping themselves without much ceremony. 

In this respect the British were worse than the patriot 
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_ soldiers had been, needy though the latter were. The red-| they returned to their home, and gave their Tory enemies 


coats looked upon all Americans as legitimate prey, and 
had not much sympathy for them, while the patriots, being 


Americans, and knowing the labor it took to produce food- 
‘stuff and provisions of all kinds, could not find it in their 
hearts to help themselves in quite a free-handed fashion. 

The preceding evening the patriots of New Brunswick 
had had the best of the affair, the patriot army having been 
there, and the Tories had been glum-faced and silent; but 
to-night the situation was reversed—the British army was 
there, and the patriots were silent, while the Tories were 
correspondingly jubilant and elated. | 

Some of the young men among the patriots organized a 
little force of ten or a dozen, and suddenly sallied out and 

made an attack on. the Tories. , 


They had no weapons—in fact, neither did the Tories— 
other than clubs, so no one was killed, but by the time 
the affair was ended six or seven of the Tories had broken 
heads, and were carried to their homes by their comrades, 
who went breathing threats at every step. 

The youthful patriots who had put the Tories to flight 
were not alarmed, however; at any rate, they merely laugh- 
ed derisively in response to the others’ threats. — , 

~The British soldiers who witnessed the affair had taken 
no part in the combat. They enjoyed the affair too much 
as spectators to wish to mix in. 

Of course, their sympathies were with the Tories, but 
that did not prevent them from complimenting the youths 
who had given the others such a thrashing. 


“Tl tell you, boys,” said one British soldier who seemed 
to be a good-natured fellow, “if you want to save your 
skins, you had better slip away for to-night.” 

“Why so?” asked one of the patriot youths. 

“Because some of those young fellows yonder will likely 
go to our commander and make complaint against youy 
stating that you are rebels, and he will doubtless order 
your arrest. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, and thank you for your kindness in giving us 
warning.” | 

“That is all right.” 

_ The patriot youths immediately separated and slipped 
out of town, on the west side, where there were only one or 
two sentinels, and were soon together again in the timber, 
a mile or so from the town. 

Some of the Tory youths did go to General Howe with 
the story of how they had been attacked by some “rebel” 
youths right in New Brunswick, and the British general 
ordered the arrest of the “rebels.” 

When the soldiers went with the Tory youths to the 
houses where the patriots lived, however, not one was to be 
found, though the houses were searched from top to bot- 
tom. | aN 

“They have sneaked out and got away,” said one of the 
Tories, in a disappointed voice, when they had made the 
rounds and found only disappointment on every hand. 

The patriot boys remained hidden in the timber till the 
British army took its departure next morning, and then 
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the laugh. 

There were several individual combats that day between 
Tory and patriot boys, and the patriots held up their end in 
very good shape, indeed, and when evening came a num- 
ber of the Tories had black eyes. ; 

Meanwhile the patriot army had marched steadily on- 
ward during the preceding day, and reached Princeton an 
hour before sundown. 


Here they went into camp, for the patriots were confi- 
dent the British army would be unable to get across the 
river and do any marching that day. 

There was another reason why General Washington was 
willing to stop and go into camp at Princeton. There was 
trouble among the soldiers. | 

The terms for which many had enlisted had expired on 
the last day of November, and those whose terms were 
ended wished to return to their homes. 

There had been such a long run of bad luck since the 
battle of Long Island that the soldiers were greatly dis- 
heartened. ; 


They had had so much trouble that they felt gloomy; 
they could see nothing ahead but ultimate disaster, and 
many openly said that there was no use of trying to fight 
again the British, that England was too powerful, and 
would crush them in the end. 

During the march several hundred of the soldiers whose 
terms had expired the day before had dropped out, saying 
they were going home. 

Many more had threatened to do the same, and General 
Washington. was sorely troubled. He feared his little army 
would dwindle down to such small proportions as to make 
it lose all semblance of an army, and he intended to make 
a personal appeal to the soldiers and try to persuade them 
to stay. 


And after supper was over he did appeal to them. He 


spoke in earnest, feeling tones, and presented the matter 
in such a light that many re-enlisted on the spot, and only 
about one hundred held out and said they were going to 
quit and go home. ; 

When he saw that they were determined, the commander- 
in-chief thanked them for what they had done, and wished 
them well, and hoped they might reach their homes safely. 
He was a noble-minded, generous-hearted man, and pos- 
sessed that quality so rarely found, of being able to remem- 
ber and be grateful for past good work, even when there 
was nothing more to be expected from the men in question. 
He told the soldiers who were going home that he hoped 
that after they had rested, they would return, and would 
bring their neighbors and friends with them. 

Then he went to his quarters, followed by the cheers of 
the soldiers. . 

They loved their commander-in-chief. He was simple 
and unaffected in his manner toward them, and was so 
just and generous in every way that they could not help 
loving him. The one hundred soldiers who said they were 
going home felt somewhat ashamed of themselves for think- 
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ing of deserting the noble man at this time when he needed | 
them most. 

They quieted their consciences, however, by saying to 
themselves that they would do as he asked, Come back, and 
bring a lot of neighbors and friends with them. 

In the house occupied as headquarters, General Washing- | |: 
ton and the members of his staff gathered in’ the comman- 
der-in-chief’s room and held a council. 


They figured carefully, and it was decided that when the 
hundred soldiers took their leave there would be about three 
thousand left. 


it was a little army, but it was sufficient for the purpose, 
which was to serve as a nucleus for a large army, which it 
was the comin niin eee purpose to get together that 
winter, if possible. 


it was further decided to continue onward on the mor- 
row, and cross the Delaware River. With this broad 
stream between them and the enemy it was thought that 
they would be safe for a time at least. 


Next morning the army, broke camp and marched toward 
the west, and that evening it reached the great river. 

The patriot commander-in-chief. saw it was going to be 
a long and difficult task to get the army, the stores, cannon, 
and all across the river, so he sent two thousand of his men 
back, with instructions to hold the British in check until 
the work of gathering a fleet of boats was completed, and 
all was in readiness for making the trip across the river. 

This took several days, and there were a number of en- 


latter employed such tactics as were effective in holding the 
enemy. They concealed themselves in the edge of the tim- 
ber, fired upon the’redcoats as they came along, and their 
progress was very slow indeed. 

The patriot force thus held the British back for five 
days, and on the evening of the fifth day Dick Slater came 
to them with the information that the flotilla of, boats had 


been gathered, the guns, stores, etc., had been taken over 


the river, and that all was in readiness for the army to 
cross. 

This was good news to the tired patriot soldiers, and 
soon after dark that night they stole away, and reached the 
encampment on the bank of the Delaware early in the 
morning. | 

As soon as it was light enough the work of pibteun: the 


stream was begun. 
It was slow and tiresome work, but by the middle of the 


afternoon the entire army was on the other side, and safe, 


for the time being, at least. 

The British arrived on the bank of the river that even- 
ing, within two hours of the time the patriot army had 
crossed, and here they went into camp. 

They could not imagine how they were going to follow, 
for there was not a boat to be found on their side of the 
river, and that night the British officers held a council. 

General Cornwallis was eager to make an effort to collect 


-. gagements between the British and the patriots, but 


a flotilla of boats and make an attack on the patriots, but 


Giant: Howe said there was ‘no need of going » that 


trouble. 
“Tt would be practically nue to find Nas enough 


for our needs,” he said. “We would have to have sufficient 


number to enable us to cross with a large force—at least * 


alf our army—or we would be exterminated; so you see 
it is out of the question. The best thing we can do, to my 
way of thinking, is to go into camp, and wait till the 
river freezes over ; then we can g0 over on the i ice and strike 
the rebels the finishing blow.” 
After some discussion this plan was agreed upon, the 
British army went into camp for the night, and next day a 
more permanent and satisfactory arrangement of the troops 
was made, the line extending from where they had been en- 
camped that night, down to Raehaeen several miles 
below Trenton. 
The British center was at Trenton, and leaving Colonel 


Rahl, a Hessian, in command, the troops in Trenton being 


for the most part Hessians, Generals Howe and Cornwallis 
took leave of the army and went back to New York to wait 
for the Delaware River to freeze over. In New York they 
could find more comfort and enjoyment than in Trenton, 
and comforts seemed to be what the majority of the British 


officers were looking for in those days. 
ss 
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CHAPTER VI. | 


g 


ON A DANGEROUS “ERRAND. 


Naturally General Washington wished ee know what 
British intended doing. ) 

He did not know, of course, that the two British generals 
had gone back to New York, and that they had decided to 
wait till the river froze over to cross and make an attack. 

He thought it likely that the British commanders were 
scheming to get across the stream then and make an attack 
on his little army. And he wished’to have knowledge of 
their intentions ahead of time, if possible. 

To that end he sent for Dick Slater. ~ 

“Dick,” he said, as soon as the “Liberty Boy” put in an 
appearance, “TI have some work for you to do.” 

“T am glad of it, sir,” was the prompt reply. j 

“You are ready to do any work that is assigned to you, 


eh, my boy?” with a smile. 


“T am ready to attempt it, at least, sir,” was the modest 
reply. 

“Well, the job which I have in a is dangerous and 
difficult. It is that you cross the river and go into the 
British encampment on a spying expedition.” — 

“T am ready to start whenever you wish me to do so, 
sir.” 

“Very well. I wish to secure information regarding the 
| intentions of the British, if possible, Dick, and that will 
be your task. Enter the British encampment, if it is pos- 


sible to do so, find out all you can, Ane when Hy have se- | 
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cured what you ‘consider ey be cufiient information for 

my needs, come back.” | : 
“Very well, sir; I will start this evening. ” 

- “Good! And be very careful, my boy, and don’t let them 

capture you, for you might not be so fay as to escape 


- next time.” ' 


“T will be careful, your excellency, both for my own 
sake and for the sake of the cause.” ‘ 
| “That is the way to look at it, Dick. A good deal may 
depend on your doing the work successfully, and let this 
_ knowledge assist in helping you to be cautious.” 


Ue wild GO 1BO, Sim.) 

After a long fale in which the commander-in-chief told 
Dick just what he wished done, Dick left headquarters and | 
went to the quarters occupied by the “Liberty Boys,” on 
began making his preparations for the trip. | 

Of course his comrades were eager to know where he was 
going, and he told them. , 

Bob Estabrook wanted to go along, but Dick said that 
he thought it would be best for him to go alone, as he 
would have to be very careful, and two’ could not be ie 
so careful as one could alone. | 

That afternoon it snowed very hard for hours. 

It was still snowing when, just as it was growing dark, 
Dick took his departure, and made his way through une 
timber, in the direction of the river. 


It was about two miles and a half to the river, and 
this was a walk of an hour, for the snow was new more 
than a foot deep, and this made the walking difficult. 

When Dick arrived at the river he went to the point” 
where the men were stationed who were guarding the 
boats, and told them he was going on a spying gxpedition, 
and wanted the use of the smallest boat they had. 

One of the soldiers showed him where to find the boat he 
wanted, and then Dick got in ana started down ‘the 
stream. 


It was Dick’s intention to row till he was opposite Tren- 


town, and the snow ede it light Lane 10) Dat objects 


| could be seen-on the shore, and after awhile the “Liberty 
Boy” succeeded in locating the sentinels who were near- 
est fhe spot where he was at that time. | 

A few minutes later he had succeeded in locating the 
point where the sentinels’ posts came together, and he 
held the boat motionless, opposite this point, ‘until they 
met there, and had turned and started back; then he pulled 
slowly and cautiously in, and made a landing. 

There was an old, rickety wharf at this point, and the 
youth pulled his boat under it and tied it there. Then he 
stole up to the street fronting the river and walked east- 
ward at a good pace. 

He expected to hear a challenge from the eadencls at 
any moment, but he did not want to run, for that would 


lmake them certain that he was a rebel, and there would be 
So he walked, but had gone | 


a great hue and cry at once. 
cnly halfway across the street when he heard the sharp 
veice of one of the sentinenls in.a challenge: 

“alt! Who goes there?” 

Now, Dick did not want to be catechized by the sentinel. 
He was dressed in rough clothing, such as was worn by 
poor boys, and considered that he was pretty thoroughly 


disguised, but he did not wish to run the risk of being _ 
recognized. So when he heard the challenge, instead: of . 


stopping, ‘he dashed forward on a run, and headed for the 
nearest street which led eastward. 

fe THalt. or. 1 wall fire!” roared the sentinel. 

The youth did not stop. Indeed, he ran faster than be- 
fore. | 
Crack! 

The sentinel had kept his word. 

He had fired, and that he had meant to boas the fugi- 
tive down Dick did not doubt, for he heard the bullet whis- 
tle within an inch of his left ear. 


~ 


On he dashed, hopeful now that he would succeed in get- 


ting away. 


ton, and then cross and make a landing somewhere along|+ [fe glanced back, and saw that he was being pursued, 


the water front of the town. 

It was about three miles down to Trenton, and as the 
“Liberty Boy” was in no hurry, he did scarcely more than 
let the boat drift with the current. 

Fortunately, for his purpose, the night was quite dark. 
There were neither moon nor stars, and on the water, 
where the snow melted as fast as it fell, all was darkness ; 
on shore, ‘however, there was a white mantle over all. It 
was light enough so that objects could be discerned with 
tolerable distinctness quite a ways. 

_ When he was opposite the north end of the town of 
Trenton, Dick headed slantingly across the river, and be- 
gan pulling at the oars. 

He crossed ica river, and found himself about the mid- 
dle of the town’s water-front. 

Here he stopped the boat by backing water, and hola it 
motionless within fifty yards of the shore for several min- 
utes, while he took careful observations. 

There were occasional street lamps to be seen in the; 
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however; and it was soon evident that the redcoat was a 
good runner, for he was. holding his own with Dick, al- 
though the “Liberty Boy” was a wonderfully good sprinter. 

The first corner Dick came to he turned, and as he did so 
he ran into the arms of a party of eight or ten British 
soldiers. 


He bumped against one very hard, and the fellow went 
down, with a howl of pain; but he grabbed hold of Dick as 
he went, and pulled the youth down with him. | 

He held on tightly, too, and began trying to kick the boy 
who had bumped him in such a severe and unceremonious 
manner. 

The “Liberty Boy,” realizing his danger, struggled 
fiercely to escape and resume his flight, but the redcoat 
hung on tightly, and would not let him go. 
. “Bump into a British soldier, will you 2” cried the red- 
coat, kicking lustily. “Tl teach you, you young rascal. 
Take that—and that—and that!” Each time he said 
“that,”, the redeoat kicked at Dick, but as the youth was 
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on top of him, pinning him down, he could not do much 
damage. It no doubt relieved his feelings somewhat to 
think he was kicking the author of his trouble, but that 
was all it did do. : 

Realizing that he was not doing much injury, the Brit- 
ish soldier called to his comrades to kick the youth. 

“TU hold him while you fellows kick him,” he said. 
“Til wager that by the time we get through with him he 
will know better than to come running around a corner and 
bump one of the king’s soldiers in such fashion. Kick 
him, fellows; kick him good and hard!” 

The other redcoats were just on the’ point of obeying 
their comrade’s orders when the sentinnel came running 
around the corner. r é 

He paused, and stared at the party in amazement. Then 
an exclamation of delight escaped his lips as he saw the 
British soldier holding the youth. 

“Good!” he cried. “You have the rebel there ! 
onto him. Don’t let him get away!” 

“He is a rebel, you say ?” asked one of the others. 

“Yes. At least, I believe so.” | 

Then he told how he had seen the young fellow ane 
up from the river front, and had called on him to stop; 
how the boy had broke into a run, and how he had fired at 
the fugitive and then given chase. 

“T am confident he is a spy!” he said in conclusion. 
“Don’t let him get away, whatever you do.” 

Two of the redcoats seized Dick, and jerked him to 
his feet, the soldier who had hold of him letting go in order 
to permit his comrades to lift the youth up, and all ‘closed 
in around him. . 

The British soldier who had been knocked down scram- 
bled to his feet; and joined his comrades in the circle 
about the prisoner. 

It happened that the encounter had taken place 1 near a 
lamp-post, and there was light enough so they could see 
very well. 

“Well, we have you tight and fast, my rebel friend!” 
said one of the British soldiers. “What have you to say 

for yourself?” 


Hold 


as that part of it was concerned he would have to nou 


the situation. 
He thought it possible that he might deceive the British 


| soldiers into thinking he was harmless, and not a spy, how- ’ 


ever, and he decided to try this. So when the man said, 
“What have you to say for yourself?” he replied ; 

“All I hev ter say, mister, is thet I dunno wy ve hey 
done this heer.” ; 
“Oh, you don’t know, eh?” said the sentnnen: tasty 

“Thet’ s whut I say, mister, an’ et’s ther trooth, too.” 
“Bah! Why didn’t you stop when I ordered you to halt, 
a little while ago, back yonder by the river ee te 


“T wuz skeered ter stop, mister.” 

“You were afraid to stop, you say?” 

“Yas, mister.” : 

“Why were you afraid?” 

“JT didn’ know who ye wuz, nur whut ye wanted with 
me, an’ I wuz erfraid ye wuz goin’ ter hurt me.” 

“Bosh!. We don’t believe a word of that story.” 

“Et’s so, ennyhow.” 

“Not a word of it is true; you refused to stop because © 

you were afraid to, of course; and you were afraid because 
you are a rebel.” 


“No, yer wrong, iar ” protested Dick, acting the part 
of a green, illiterate youth to perfection. “TI hain’t no 
rebel, I hain’t.” 

“Of course he would deny it,” growled the man who had 
‘been upset by Dick. 

“Humph !” from the one who was doing the hing. 
‘| “If you are not a spy, who and what are you?” 

“T’m Jim Bundy.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Erbout two miles up ther river, an’ baéle erways in ther 
timber.” | 

“On which side of the river?” 

* “This side.” 

“When did you come to town?” \ 

“Jest er leetle wile ergo.” : 

“How did you come?” 

“Tn er boat.” : 
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“Where did you get the boat?” 


“I allers hev et; I keep et in er crick whut runs inter 
ther river not fur fen our place.” 
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CHAPTER ‘VII. - 


er 


“You swear you are not a rebel spy! hi 

“Uv course I hain’t, mister. W’y, my dad’s er loyal 
king’s man, hé is, an’ so’m J.” - | 

The “Liberty Boy” was keenly alive to the situation. “Humph Well, I guess that the proper thing will be to 

He realized that he was in trouble, and likely serious | t@ke you to headquar ters, and see what ae think of you 
trouble at that. egae’ : 

He had been having rather a bad run of luck for awhile,| “Yes, that is the best aig to do,” 
but he was determined to fight it out to thé bitter end. He | the rest said the same. 
would not give up, but would make an attempt to deceive! The “Liberty Boy’s” heart sank. 
his captors. If they took him to headquarters Generals Powe and 

To try to make his escape by entering into a struggle | Cornwallis would recognize him, he knew, 
with the redcoats would be foolish; he could not possibly} . Then all would be up with him, 
hope to break loose from a dozen able-bodied men; in so fari_ He had been thet prisoner not so very 
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"o THE LIBERTY | BOYS 


had ea but they would | see to it that he did not escape 
a second time. 

_ He was tempted to try to break away from his captors, 
_ but on second thought decided not to do so. He could not 
hope to succeed, and his action would stamp him as being 
a rebel. And feeling thus, the redcoats would not hesi- 
tate to kill him. tS 

No, he must wait, and trust to good luck to be enabled 
to escape later on. 

- So, when the redcoats told him to’ march along, he’ did 
so without any hesitancy. 

“Ye’ll fin’ ye air mistook erbout me, misters,” he said 
with assumed confidence, ‘‘an’ then ye’ll hey ter turn me 
loose erg’in.” 

“We'll turn you loose if Colonel Rahl says so,” was the 
reply. 

Colonel Rahl! 

The “Liberty Boy” was surprised. 

Why had the soldier said “Colonel Rahl,” instead of 

“General Howe, Yor “General Cornwallis?” 

Could it be possible that iat 6 of the two generals was 
in Trenton? 
‘he youth hoped so, for he had never met Colonel Rahl, 
and did not believe that officer had ever seen him. 
“T am sure he was not with the British army the night 


a 


I was captured ,up beyond New Brunswick,” he said to. 


himself. With a view to learning something, if ei 
Dick asked: 

“Who is Kernel Rall, er whutever ye calls ’im?” 

“He is the commanding officer here,” was the reply. 

} “But I thort I heerd my dad say ez how thet Gin’ral 
Who, er sumthin’ like thet, wuz ther commander uv ther 
| British army.” 

“You mean General Howe.” 

“Oh, mebby thet wuz et. Iknowed et wuz sumthin’ like 
thet.” | 

The redcoats laughed. 

' In spite of themselves, they began to believe the youth 

was what he claimed to be, simply a countryman. He 

played his part so cleverly that he would have deceived 
almost anyone. 

“General Howe is the commander-in-chief of the British 
_ atmy,” explained one of the soldiers. ‘But he is away 
now.” 

}  “'Thet’s too had; I hoped thet ye would take me afore 

*im, fur I’m shore he'd let me go right erway.” 

“Perhaps so; but you won’t be taken before him, for he 
is a hundred miles from here. Colonel Rahl is the one in 
command, the generals both being away.’ 

The soldier, having been led to believe that Dick was 
really an unsophisticated country youth by his superb act- 
ing, had become careless, and was giving out information. 

So Generals Howe and Cornwallis were gone ! 

This was welcome news to Dick. 

It was information of importance, as well, and he 
thought of how delighted General Washington would be 
when he learned of it. 
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IN TROUBLE. — 


The “Liberty Boy” felt that the absence of the two 
generals might be the means of saving his life; and he 
was thankful they were gone on this account. 

His only fear was that there might be some of the com- 
mon Soldiers who would see and recognize him. 

He hoped that such would not be the case, however. 

One thing that made him think that possibly he would 
not be recognized was the fact that the men under Colonel 
Rahl, in Trenton, would be, he was sure, in the main Hes- 
sians, and they had joined the British army coming from 
New York, since the night Diék was captured, and would 
not know him. 

At any vate the outlook was not quite so dark and 
gloomy. 

On the redcoats marched, with the prisoner in their 
midst, and they gave Dick no chance to make a break for 
liberty. 

At last they came to a stop in front of a building on one 
of the main streets. — 

They were soon knocking at the door, and when an or- 
derly opened it they told him they had a prisoner, and 
wished to have Colonel Rah] see him and decide what 
should be done with him. 

The orderly told them to wait a few moments, and then 
he hastened away. 

He was gone only a short time when he returned and 
said that Colonel Rah] would see them. 

They. entered the house, and were soon in the private 
room of the colonel. 

The officer was a Hessian, but spoke English, and he 
eyed Dick for some moments in silence. Dick bore the 
scrutiny well, and managed to maintain the look of sim- 
plicity that might be expected to rest on the face of a green 
country youth of that period. 

“Who are you?” the officer asked abruptly. 

“Tm Jim Bundy,” was Dick’s reply. 

“Jim Bundy, ee pt | 

sath fi es. 9) 

“Where do you a” ee 
“’Bout two miles up ther river.” 

“What are you, rebel or loyalist ?” 

_ “My dad’s er king’s man, mister, an’ I™m ther same thet 
my dad is.” ; 

Tle colonel eyed the youth searchingly. He was a pretty 
shrewd fellow, but the acting of the Liberty Boy” was so 
perfect that he was deceived, and he turned to his men, and 
said : 

“Where did you find him?’ 

They explained. 

The officer listened intently to.the explanation, and when 
he had heard all he turned again and looked at the 
youth. 

He studied Dick’s face keenly and searchingly. 

Then he seemed to ponder awhile. 

At last he said: \ 

“Take him to the guard-house, and lock him up for to- 


‘night; to-morrow we will investigate, and if his story 
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~~ to be false, then we will know he is a 
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proves to be irue then we will rélenes him; but if it roves 
will treat him as a spy should be treated.” 


and significant manner. | 

“But, mister, ther folks’ll be oneasy erbout me ef I don’ 
git back hum afore mornin’,” said Dick. 

“T can’t help that,” curtly. “Take him away, men.” 

“But I’m er loyal king’s man, an’-——” 

“Take him away, men. J will investigate your story in 
the morning, young man, and if it proves to be true then 
you will be set free. It won’t hurt you to spend a night in 
the guard-house. Better men than you have so before 
now.” 

“Yas, but ther folks’ll be oneasy erbout me,” protested 
‘Dick as the soldiers led him away; but the door was closed 
between. Dick and the officer, and there was no response 
from Colonel Rahl. 

The soldiers led Dick to a building a couple of blocks 
distant, and conducted him into a room on the second 
floor. | ; 


“Say,” said Hick, as the soldiers were turning to leave 
the room, “‘d’ye think thet Kernal Rall'll let me jine ther 
army ter-morrer?” 

“Do you wish to join?” asked one. 

“Yas; I wanter go over ercross the rriver°an’ he’p lick 
ther rebels. Yer goin’ ter go ercross an’ lick ’em right 
erway, hain’t ye?” 3 

“Just as soon as the river freezes over we're going 
across,” was the reply. “And about your joining the 
army, I judge that you will be permitted to do so if ve 
really wish it.” iy 

“All right; Tl ax ?im in ther mornin’. 

The soldiers then went out, and locked the door eliaete 
them. A 
- “So,” thought Dick, “the British are not going to try 
to cross the river until after it has frozen over, and Gen- | 
_ erals Howe and Cornwallis have gone to New York. Good! 
I have learned sufficient, and if I can make my escape, 
and get back to the patriot encampment, I will be all 
right.” 

But could he escape? ms 

That was the question, and it was a difficult one to an- 
swer. 


@sC ape. 


he was determined to make an attempt at escaping before 
the night was ended. 


a 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ESCAPE. 


It was dark in the room, the British soldiers having 
taken the candle when they went. 


spy, arid ‘then—we : 


The last words were spoken in an extremely threatening 


there was a “ight, however. a fe f S 
‘He noted that there was only one indo, me that ee 
were iron bars on the outside. Cac mi 
This seemed to settle the question of this making his 
escape through the window. 
The door was a very strong one, too, with a tage lock. 
The truth of the matter was that this building was the 


| town jail, and was constructed with a view to holding law- 


breakers, though it is doubtful whether the builders looked 
forward to its holding military prisoners. 

The youth felt his way over to the cot at one side of the 
room, and sat down to ponder the situation. 

He had secured all the information needful, and if he 
could make his escape all would be well. } 

, But making his escape was, where the’ difficulty would 
cone in. 

Presently he got up and eles over to the window. 

He did not have much difficulty in opening it. 

But when he had done so he seemed to be no nearer free- 
dom than before, for there were the iron bars. 

It was snowing and very dark outside. 3 

Taking hold of the bars, one after aioe y, ‘Dick tested 
them. Fa 

He pushed against them with all his strength, and decked 
them thoroughly. 

They were solid as the rock in which their ends were 
imbedded, however, with one exception. 

The youth found that he could shake one a the bars 
around a bit. 

It was loose in its socket at the bottom of the window- 
| sill 
The bars were oun six inches apart, so if he could a 
one loose it would be possible for him to squeeze through. 

‘The thought that he might succeed in ee this was 
| inspiring. 


The “ Liberty Boy” at once went to work.. 

He pushed and jerked at the iron-bar at a great rate. 

He exerted all his strength, and after a time he Pippen 
he, had loosened it somewhat. 


“If I keep on I may get it out of the way,” thought 
Dick. “T’ll keep working, at any rate.” 
Occasionally he paused and listened, for he feared some- 


He realized that it would be a hard matter to make his | one might come and catch him at the work. 


No one was heard, however, and he continued his work 


However, Dick Slater was not the youth to give up, and | practic ally without interruption. 


At last he got up on the window-sill witht his feet, and 
seizing two of the solid rods, he placed his feet against 
the loose one, and pushed outward with all his force. 

Slowly but surely the bar bent. ba 

It was strong, but the force being exerted against it was 
too great, and the bar gradually yielded, and was forced 


q 


| out of its socket. 


The “Liberty Boy’s ” heart swelled ai a feeling of de- 


light. 


4 


“T believe. I shall sueceed in getting out of here, after 
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all,” he said to ihmself. “I think I shall get out of the | 
prison before morning, — I’m sure.” ~ 

He continued his work, and at last had the iron bar bent 
outward at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

Then Dick felt of the opening thus made.’ _ 

He decided that it was large enough to permit the pas- 
sage of his body. 
_ \ Then he wondered how a it was to the ground, as the 

gloom and falling snow prevented him seeing a yard away. 
He had counted the steps as he came upstairs, and after 


He hung there a few moments, and then, setting his 


| teeth firmly, he let go his hold. 


doing some mental figuring he decided that it was sixteen | 


to eighteen feet to the ground from the window-sill. 

This would mean a distance of about twelve feet from 
his heels to the ground. . 

It would be quite a drop, but Dick had ae far- 
ther than that many a time, and did not fear, so far as the 
fall to the ground was concerned. What he was afraid of 


was that there might be a fence right below the window, and 


that the pickets might be shawpened. 


In that case, if he should drop upon one of them, it 


would impale him, and he would die a horrible death. 

The thought of this caused a shudder to shake his form. 

He stuck his head out of the window and peered down. 

The cell he was in was at the rear of ie ‘hie and all 
was dark outside. 

The-snow made it possible to see faintly. but it was im- 
possible to distinguish anything with any certainty. 

He could not decide whether or not there was a fence 
below. | ; 

Dick was a brave youth, however, and not to be deterred 
by anything that might be in his way to put an end to 
his life. : 

He did not know that there was a fence below, and he 
made up his mind to proceed just as if he knew there was 
no fence there. 

He could not stop to consider what might be. 
_make the drop, and take the chances. 

It would require great courage and nerve to drop in this 
manner, but, Dick was possessed of ample courage and 
OLY Gs 


He would 


te 


Had this not been the case he would never have suc- 
ceeded in becoming such a successful spy. 
Having made all the examination possible, and having 


come to a decision as to his course, Dick did not hesitate. 


He listened a few moments, to assure himself that no 
one was coming, and then he worked his way through the 
opening between the bars, feet foremost. 

It was a tight squeeze, but by turning his body sidewise 
he managed to get through, and then, grasping two of the 
bars with his hands, he lowered himself down till he hung 
at arm’s length. 

The youth judged that his feet must, be within ten or a 
dozen feet of the ground, and he had no fears of being hurt 
if he simply struck the earth. 

There was only one way to find out regarding a fence, 
however, and that was by dropping and making a practical 
test, and this is what Dick had to do. 
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He was scarcely more than a second in reaching the 
ground, but it seemed longer to Dick. 

He had more than half expected to feel the sharp point 
of a picket entering his body, and his nerves were wrought 
up, but to his delight nothing of the kind happened. 

He struck nothing till he reached the solid ground. 
The impact was sufficient to jar him considerable, but he 
was not at all injured, and was on his feet the next mo~ 
ment: | 

He stood perfectly still, and listened. 

Hearing nothing, he began moving slowly and cautiously 


‘away from the spot. 


He had pot gone ten paces before he heard a sound which 
seemed to come from the room he had just left. 

Then he saw a*light shining out through the open win- 
dow. . , | 

The noise had been made by the door opening. 

““ Jove, my escape will be discovered!” thought Dick. 
“‘T won't have any time to spare in getting away from 
here.”? 

At this instant a face appeared at the window, and a 
voice was heard calling out: « 

“The prisoner has escaped! The prisoner has escaped * 
On guard, sentinels. Don’t let him escape.’ 

The “Liberty Boy” realized that he must get away 
from there in a hurry, and he hastened as rapidly as pos~ 
sible, and at the same time kept himself well back in the 
darkness. 


The youth had not gone far before he heard the sound 
of footsteps. 

Someone was coming. 

Then he heard footsteps in another direction, and then. 
in still another. 


“Jove, the redcoats are coming this way from all direc~ 
tions!” he said to himself, and he began looking around for: 
some place of temporary concealment. 


The man at the window of the room Dick had escaped 
from kept on yelling for the sentinels to keep a sharp look- 
out for the escaped prisoner, and he made so much noise 
that people who lived in the vicinity were aroused. 

Many doors and windows were thrown open, and& the 
citizens peered out, to see what was going on. “ 

Suddenly Dick heard the trampling of many feet, and 
knew that a party of soldiers was coming up the street 
toward him, and close at hand, too. 

He did not dare go back toward the prison. To go across 
the street would do no good. 

Me paused irresolutely in front of a house, just as the 
front do@r opened. 

Back in the hallway was a light, and outlined against 
this light was a girl of perhaps seventeen years. 

In an instant Dick made up his mind. 

Ne leaped up the steps, and appeared in front of the 
girl as if by magié. | 
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She uttered a startled ery and shrank bat, ‘but Dick 
said quickly : 

“Sh! Do not be alarmed, miss; I will not hurt you. I 
wish to ask a favor. May I go through ae house and out 
at the rear door?” 

“Are you the escaped prisoner?” the girl asked. 

Something in her tones made Dick believe that she was 
a pide and he answered unhesitatingly : 

“T am, miss.” 

“Then enter,” was the eager reply. 
are seen !” 

She stepped aside, and Dick bounded through the door- 
way. 

The girl closed the door Gaieely and bolted it. 

“Come,” she said in a low, cautious voice; “follow me.” 

The youth obeyed, and sha traversed the hall, and when 


“Quick, before you 


the back door was reached the girl unbolted and opened it. 


The “Liberty Boy” looked out, and saw that all was 
quiet in the rear of the house. The excitement was all 
around on the main street, in front. 

“Miss, you have perhaps saved me from being recap- 
tured,” aid Dick, in an earnest voice, “and I thank you 
sincerely.’ 

“You are more than welcome,” was the reply, “for I am 
a patriot girl.” 

“Tf you will’be so kind, miss, I would be pleased to 


know the name of the girl who was so good to me,” said 


Dick. 
“My name is Martha Rudford, sir. 
“My name is Dick Slater.” 
“Aha, so you are Dick Slater, eh?” cried a Guinphin 
voice. ‘Well, you are my -prisoner, are Slater! Up 
with your hands!” 


And yeu ler 


CHAPTER 1X. 
COLONEL RAHL’S CHAGRIN. 


The “Liberty Boy” and the girl whirled instantly, and 
saw a man standing near, with a leveled pistol in his 
hand. He had evidently stepped out of a room, the door 
of which was at his side, for the door was partially open 
now, and it had not been open when they passed it a few 
rabies before. 

“Unele!” exclaimed the girl, in hhrrified accents. 

“Yes, your uncle, girl,” said the man sternly. “And 
now, what I would like to know is; what do you mean by 
assisting a rebel spy to escape?” 

Dick understood it all, he was sure. The girl was a 
patriot, while her uncle was as undoubtedly a Tory.. That 
the man would capture him, and turn him over to the Brit- 
ish was certain, unless he was prevented from doing so, and 
Dick hardly knew how it would be possible to prevent him, 
The Tory was armed, while Dick had no weapons at all, his 


bagi in the cell in the aa 
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The girl was as brave and spirited as she was beautiful, 
for although she was pale, she did not By we or falter before 
the wrath of her uncle. b 

“T am a patriot, uncle, as you know,” she said brave ly, 
“and I was doing what I sees to be right in assisting 


this young man to escape.” 
“Of course you would wish to help him escape, Pek 


| he is a young fellow, and handsome,” said the man, with 
' {a sneer. 


“That was not my reason, uncle,” was the dignified re- 
ply, but the girl’s face colored up, and she looked some- 
what confused, for she feared that Dick might think her 
uncle’s words true. 

“Oh, of course you would say it was not the reason,” was 
the reply, in a skeptical voice. “But no matter. He won’t 
escape, after. all. I happened to be on hand to spoil the 
scheme. Dick Slater, place your hands behind your back, 
and turn your back toward me!” 

The “Liber ty Boy” had been doing some rapid thinking. 

He did not intend to permit himself to be recaptured if 
he could possibly help it. Yet he did not wish to injure the 
uncle of the girl who had befriended him. He judged, 
however, that he would not be thought hard of by the girl 
if he simply got the better of the man in a PUREE, with- 
out doing him permanent injury. 


As he would not have used weapons if he had possessed 
them, Dick was not worried by their absence; and he felt 
that he would be able to get the better of the: man, for he 
was used to hand-to-hand combats, while the girl’s uncle 
probably had never been engaged in one. 

So in order to throw the man off his guard, Dick placed 
his hands behind his back, and turned his back toward the 
Tory, as ordered. 


“Now, Martha, you may make yourself useful,” her uncle 
said. “Step into the kitchen and get the clothes-line which 
you will find hanging on the wall.” ? 

She started tovobey, but was halted by another com- 


_|mand, to first close the door. 


The girl did this unwillingly, as Dick could see, and he 
said to her in a low voice: 


“Never mind, Miss Martha. 
worry about me.” 

“Keep your mouth shut!” ordered the Tory And then 
to his niece he added: 

“Hurry, now, and get the clothes-line.” 

The girl opened a door at the side of the hall, and 
passed through into a room, which was evidently the kit- 
chen. 

The instant the girl was out of harm’s way Dick 
acted. 

Whirling, he threw himself head first and headlong 
straight at the Tory. 

The action took the man wholly by surprise. — 

Y He did not even have the pistol cocked, so was unable to 
re. 


The result was that Dick struck him in the tit of the 


Do as he says, and don’t 
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stomach with his shoulder, and knocked him to the floor 
with a crash, where he lay gasping for breath. 
He dropped the pistol as he fell, and Dick grabbed it, 
and placed it in his pocket. 
The girl came running out of the kitchen, crying:: 
“What is it?” 
She saw what had happened, .and Dick was sure there 
was a look of pleasure in her eyes. 
“Oh, go—go quickly!” she cried: 
while you have the opportunity.” 
“J will do so, miss,” said Dick. “And now, good-by; but 
rest assured that I shall not soon forget what I owe 
VOM 


“Make your escape 


.“ You owe me nothing, sir; good-by.” 

She opened the door, and almost pushed Dick out of 
the house, and then she closed the ors and Dick heard the 
bolt shoot into place. 

“She is going to try to keep her uncle from giving 
chase to me,” thought Dick. “'There isa brave girl for 
you. I judge that she has,saved me from being captured, at 
any rate.” 

He hastened away, for he feared that British soldiers 
might soon put in an appearance on the back street. 


: 


He went as rapidly asshe dared, for he was eager to get 


out of the town. 


He headed toward the river, but was fotccd: to go in‘a 

zigzag manner in order to escape meeting redcoats. 

The alarm had beeome general, and searching parties 
were numerous. ae 

The “Liberty Boy” was on his guard, however, and man- 
aged to avoid being seen by members of any of the crowds 
until he was at the end of the street which reached the 
river at the point nearest where his boat was concealed. 

Here Dick paused, and took an observation. 

It had ceased snowing, and grown lighter, but the 
ground was covered with the white mantle, and this made 
it now possible for him to see plainly. 

In the distance, at the river’s edge, Dick made out the 
forms of two sentinels, and presently the forms began mov- 
ing, and he was sure he was right. 7 

The sentinel nearest him passed along in front of the 
youth, and on up the river perhaps fifty yards, and then 
turned and paced slowly back till he met the other sen- 
tinel once more at the end of the post. 

Here they again came to a stop, and Dick decided that it 
was time for him to make the attempt to reach his boat, 
which he had left underneath the old wharf. 

He did not hesitate. 

He knew that promptness of action was one of the main 
essentials in the make-up of a good scout and spy, and leav- 
ing the shelter of a house, he darted toward the river. 

- He had traversed nearly the whole distance before he was 
seen, and then a loud yell was heard from one of the 
soldiers ; 

“There he is! There’s the spy!” 

_ Such were the words of the bain and then crack! 
crack! went two muskets. | 
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TROUBLE 


Both sentinels had fired. 

One bullet went wide of the mark, but the other wounded 
Dick on the left arm slightly. 

The “Liberty Boy” did not stop, however. Instead, he 
increased his speed, if anything. | 

He was determined to reaclt the boat, and make his 
estape, if possible. 

But even as he made the dash down the slope,to the 
wharf, he was saying to himself: 

“What if the boat isn’t there!’ * 

He thought it possible that the sentinels had made search. 
for a boat, after having seen him coming away from the 
river when he first came to Trenton, earlier in the evening. 

And, indeed, such had been the case; but, as will be re- 
membered, the sentinel who had given chase to Dick had 
seen him captured, and had known that the youth was 
taken to headquarters, and feeling that there was no danger 


that the youth would be back for his boat that night, it had 


been decided to let the boat alone; so when Dick dived in, 
under the wharf, he found his boat right where he left it. 

“Thank goodness for that!” he thought, and then he 
leaped into the boat, untied the rope, and pushed out from 
under the wharf into the stream. 

He placed the oars in the rowlocks, and began pulling 
with all his might, and as he did so he heard the Apes 
patter of running feet. 


The sentinels were coming. 

The youth saw them looming up, and realized that he 
was not yet out of danger, for they of course possessed 
weapons, and would be within pistol-shot distance of him 
before he was out of sight. 

It was considerably darker out on the water than on 
shore, however, and the youth did not believe the sentinels 
could hit him. If they did so, it would be an accident. 

He continued to row as lustily as possible, and of a 
sudden he heard the crack, crack, of the pistols, one spat! 
one of the bullets hit the boat. 

“Stop, or you are a dead man ! !” roared one of the red- 
coats. “Stop, I say!” 

But he might as well have talked to the wind. Dick was 
not the youth to stop when there was a good chance to 
escape. 

Orack! crack! 

Again the pistol-shots rang out, and one of the bullets 
hit the oar on the right hand side and came near knocking 
it out of Dick’s hand. | ‘ 

“That was a pretty close shave,” thought the youth. 
“But I think I shall be out of pistol-shot distance before 
they can fire again.” 

The redcoats had only two pistols apiece, and as they 
would have to reload the single-barrelled weapons before 
they could fire again, they did not get another chance to 
try their marksmanship, for Dick was out of range com- 
pletely a few minutes later. 

The sentinels were disappqinted, but had to bear it as 
best they could. There was only one thing to do, now that 
the boy had succeeded in getting away, and that was to 
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notify headquarters of . aa one of the two hastened away 

| | | |man, “but he isn’t out of Trenton yet, and I don’t think 
: The streets were | po 
crowded with British soldiers, all looking for the escaped 


to do. this. 
He found the town in a turmoil. 


suspected “rebel.” At headquarters, too, there was consid- 
erable excitement, and when Colonel Rahl was informed by 
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“He has got safely away from ee vicinity,” said the 


he will be able to get out, either.” 
“T hope he may do so, uncle.” Aa Son ey tes 
“Of course you do; but I don’t. By the way, I will 

go to headquarters aut tell Colonel Rahl who the rebel 


the sentinel that the boy had made his escape, and was now 
rowing up the river in a boat, an exclamation of disap- 
pointment escaped his lips. \ 

“That is too bad!” he cried. “I have just been informed |. “TI’l] tell the colonel that I once saw Dick Slater, and 
by a loyal citizen, Mr. James Rudford, that the prisoner | recognized him.” 
was no other than the famous Dick Slater, and we have let} “And will you tell the colonel that Dick Siater was in 
him slip through our fingers.” the house?” 
ear 
“Wow will you-account for his being in here without 
| telling about my part in the affair?” 


really was.” 
“Flow can you do that without telling hue Iam. a pa- 
‘triot, uncle?” 
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heard the yelling, to see what it was about, and that the 
rebel pushed her aside, entered the house uncermoniously, 
and was making for the back- avOr, when I interfered, and 
tried to capture him.” s 

Then Mr. Rudford- hastened out of the Bice as fast as 
he could, and made his way to headquarters, where he se- 
cured an interview with Colonel Rahl, and ae him the 
story he had told his niece. | 

Left alone, the girl uttered a sigh of relief, and mur- 
mured to herself : 
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DICK RETURNS AND REPORTS. 


Mr. James Rudford, the Tory who had tried to capture 
Dick in the man’s own home, as already detailed, was a 
very angry man when he regained his breath and feet, after 
having been downed by the “Liberty Boy.” 

He had seen the youth take his departure, and had taken 
note of the fact that the girl seemed glad to have the youth 
escape, and this did not tend to make his anger any the 
less bitter. 


“Oh, I’m so glad that I was instrumental in aiding Dick 
Slater to escape! I do hope he will get out of the town in 
safety.’ | ‘ 

Mr. Rudford was on his way back from head quemers 
when he learned that Dick Slater had succeeded in getting 
away in a*boat, the sentinel having come along, and told 
the news to all as he came. 


He went back to his home and told Martha that the 
“rebel” had succeeded in getting out of the town. 

The girl was delighted, and said so. 

“IT am so glad he has escaped’! she exclaimed. 

“Well, I’m not,” was the growling reply, and then Mr. 
Rudford went to his room in a huff. 

Martha Rudford lived in this house with her uncle and 
aunt, her parents being dead. Mrs. Rudford was an in- 
valid, and the girl helped nurse her aunt. The lady was 
lying i in her room, listening in some fear and excitenient to 
the shouting and noises of all kinds that were being made 
outside, and when her husband came into the room she 
asked him what it was about. He explained that a “rebel” 
spy, who had been captured earlier in the evening had 
made his escape; but he did not tell her that the spy had 
been in their house and, had been assisted in escaping by 


He hated to think that his own niece had aided and 
abetted a “rebel”? spy in escaping, when he, her own uncle, 
was trying to capture him. 

He upbraided the girl severely, and was surprised to 
find that she did not seem to be at all worried on account 
of having aroused his anger. 

“T am glad that I helped, Dick Slater escape, uncle!” 
said the’girl. “And if you like you can go straight to the 
British commander and tell him that I aided the patriot 
in getting away.” 

“You know I won’t do-that, Martha,” said the man, 
more mildly. “I would not like to get you into trouble. 
Indeed, I don’t want the British to know you are a patriot, 
but it cuts me, nevertheless, to know that my own niece 
worked against me.” f 

“Well, I am a patriot, and I am not ashamed to have it 

known,” was the brave reply. 
' “Jt will be better not to have it known, though, Martha,” 
was the reply, “for we don’t know what the British might 
do if they knew you were a rebel. They would perhaps be- 
lieve that I am also a rebel, and then they would likely 
take everything of value that we have in the house.” 
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“True. Well, I shall not tell them.” their niece. ° 
Mr. Rudford managed to reach the door, although he} Meanwhile Dick was pulling across the river in the boat. 


was still bent forward at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, his stomach still paining hon and opening the 


door he looked out. 
As he had expected, he could neither see nor aes any- 


thing of the fugitive. 


He went ESOT and then pulled steadily up the 
stream. 

He kept as near the shore as possible, for by’ doing so he 
avoided having to pull against the current, which was 
streng out near the center of the stream. 


» 


“T will tell him that my niece opened the door as shen ay 


Se 


boats were. 
‘He found one of the patriot soldiers on guard, and was 


: challenged. 


He called out his name, and was soon on shore, and hay- 
ing tied the boat securely, he set out for the Bayne en- 


-campment. 


He walked the. distance i in an ee as found that it was 
just midnight. 


He went at once to the quarters heenined by the “Lib- | 
erty Boys,” and as it was so late, he rolled himself up in 


his blanket and went to sleep. It would do as well to make 
his report in the morning. There was no hurry. 

He went to headquarters immediately after breakfast, 
and was given a cordial greeting by: General Washington. 

sis be cba Eenetied to see you back so soon, Dick,” he 
said. | 

For awhile last night, I-thought that I would not be 
back so soon, your excellency,” was the reply. 
. “Why, how was that?” 

“T was captured, sir.” 

“What! . Captured eee 

YES, SUP. 


“Then how happens it that you are here this morning ?” 


“T was fortunate again, and succeeded in making ay 


escape, sir.” 


“Well, you certainly seem to have a faculty for setting 


into trouble, and for getting out nee my boy!” the great 
man said. 


oy, es. I have been fa a bad run of luck lately, in 


so far as being captured i is concerned ; pul I have had good 


luck in getting away again, as you say.”” 

“Well, did you learn anything, Dick?” 

“JT did, sir. I learned something which will, [ think, be 
sufficient for your needs.” 

“Tam glad to hear that. Go on.” 

“J Jearned that Generals Howe and Wiad athe are not at 
the British encampment across the river.’ 

“Where are they then?” 

“T did not learn positively, but’ I was told they are in 
New York.” 

“What makes you think they are there 2” 

“Because one of the redcoats told me so.’ 

“Ah, I see. * They must be in New, York.” 

ped Ms ne ota a ds 

“But I cannot under stand why cM have gone back there 
and left the army here,’ said the éommander-in-chief, 
knitting his brows. Hs they have given up the idea of try- 
ing to cross the river and attacking us, why did they not 
take the army, back with them?” 

“They haven't civen up the idea of doing that, sir.’ 

“They have not?” 

CeoNE OG: 9) 

“Then why did fit return. to New York?” 

«To be where they can enjoy themselves while waiting 
for the river to. freeze over.” 

An exclamation escaped Washington’s 


« 


lips. 
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ur and a half later he reached the point where the 


his staff, and explained to them what Dick had told him. 


| Boys of 776,” talking, and one of their number, Bob Esta- 


| «Sh, bi ‘Wnaevetand, ” the! ied, “J don’t see why I didn’t © 

think of that myself. Yes, that is the best course open to 
them. They can secure no boats, and could not hope to get 
across until they had boats built, and when the dota freezes 
over it will be a simple matter to cross on the ice.” 

“Yes, your excellency.” | f 

“Well, you have done a good night’s work, Dick, in 
learning this,” said the comimnnipioren chase, “Now I shall’ 
know just what to expect.’ 

“You know that there is no ser of an attack until] 
after the river has frozen over.’ 

“You are right;-and that makes me easier in mind.” 

Then the commander-in- chief sent for the members of 


They were well pleased when they heard the news, and 
said it would simplify matters considerably. 

As may well be supposed, the common soldiers, when 
they learned that there was no danger of an attack from the 
British, were relieved. - 

They were in no condition to ‘offer battle to the king’s 
soldiers. 

They were only half-clothed, and did not have enough to 
eat, consequently were weakened. Many of them were down 
sick. 

The news Dick had brought was very welcome, ‘egetees: 
They would not be distarbed for some time in all likeli- 
| hood, as the weather was not very cold as yet, and it would 
have to be very cold, and for quite a long period before the 
| Delaware River would freeze hard enough to hold up a 
erossing army. 

The soldiers questioned Dick eagerly, and were soon 
convinced that the news was reliable. 

They cheered up quite’a good deal after that, and were 
brighter, and livelier than for some time past. 

Tt was not that the patriot soldiers were cowardly ; far 
from it. They simply realized that in their weakened con- 
dition, and with only half as many men as the enemy pos- 
sessed, they would not be a match for the British. And ~ 
knowing this, they were not eager for a battle. 

For’ the first time in weeks there was some singing in 
eamp that night. 

After dinner Dick was with his comrades, “The Liberty 
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brook, asked Dick if it would not be possible to cross the 
Delaware River some night and make an attack on the 
outposts of the British: 


The young commander of the “Liberty Boys’* thought | 
awhile, and then said. 

“Yes, I think it might be possible to do so, Bob.” 

“Good! Then let’s try it, Dick.” 

een willing to make the aitempt if I can secure per- 
mission from the commander-in-chief,” was Dick's reply. 

“Then see him at once, Dick!” ¢ 

“Yes, yes !?? was the cry from all the youths, and Dick 
said he would see General Washington about the matter.. 
. “Go at onee,” urged Bob. “Now is the time. Never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day.” 
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“All right. Ill go now.” 
_ And he did so. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE “LIBERTY BOYS” AT WORK. 


- As may be supposed, the “Liberty Boys” were on the 
anxious-seat while their commander was gone, and when 
he returned they looked at him eagerly and excitedly. 

“What luck, Dick?” 4 

“What did he say?” 

“Did he give you permission to ie y?? 

“Ts it all right, Dick?” 

“T hope he said ‘yes’.” 

Such were a few of the questions and exclamations given 
utterance to by the youths. 

Dick waited till they got through, and then said: 

“Yes, it’s all right, boys. He said we-eould go, if we 
would be very careful not to be too venturesome and get 
into trouble.” 

“ Good 1»? 

“Hurrah !” 

“Good for the commander-in-chief !” 

“Oh, we'll be careful.” 

“We'll teach the redcoats to be careful.” | 

It was evident that the “Liberty Boys” were delighted. 

They were young fellows of an average age of eighteen 
years, and camp life was too slow for them. 

They were always ill at ease when in camp. They want- 
ed to be up and doing. 

They began getting ready for the work which was ahead 
of them—for they intended to cross the river that night. 


’ 


They did not believe in delaying, when they were going 


to do a thing. Their idea was that if it was to be done at 
all it should be done at once, and then it would be out of 
the way. 

So they got their weapons in good working order, laid in 
a supply of ammunition, and by the time supper was 
ready they were ready to start. 

They ate their supper, and then waited till it was begin- 
ning to grow dark, and then they sallied forth. 

The other soldiers knew what the “Liberty Boys’ were 
going to try to do, and gave them cheers as they marched 
away into the timber and darkness. 

The majority of the soldiers thought the youths were 
very foolish, however. 


© The idea of one hundred boys crossing the river r with the 
intention of striking a blow at the enemy, numbering six 
thousand at least! 

But then the “Liberty Boys” did not intend to attack 
the entire British army; their idea was to strike one or 
two of the outposts, and do some damage in this way. 

Then, after doing this, they would seek safety in flight. 

Being expert woodsmen. which the British were not, the 
youths felt that they would be able to escape without much 
difficulty. 


They Sas steadily | ee thon ed dhe eoaee: and 
snow, and finally reached the Delaware river. 

They found half a dozen soldiers guarding the boats, and 
told them that they wished to use a sufficient number to 
carry them across. 

It was found that ten boats would be ae and half 
an hour later the youths were pulling across the river. 

“Phew! It’s cold to-night!” said Bob Estabrook, when 
they had got out on the river, where the wind from the 
north had full sweep at them. 
<3 SO ab ae,c ae Dicks Nery will freeze quite a ‘good deal 
I think.” 

“Yes; most of the small streams are frozen over haw 

“So they are, but it will have to be colder than it is, 
and stay that way for a couple of weeks before the Dela- 
ware will freeze hard enough to hold up aa Gi oe 
diers.”’ 

“You are right.” yen 

The youths knew that the north wing of the British army — 
lay straight across the river, so they headed slantingly 
across, with the intention of landing a mile or more up 
the river, beyond the extreme end of the north wane of the 
enemy’s forces. prey 

It was a long pull and a strong one, but at last they made 
a landing, and securing their boats, in a little cove made by 
a bend in the stream, they walked away, heading inland. 

It was their intention to go inland a mile or so, and 
| then make a half-circuit, and come in upon the enemy’s 
[lines from the rear. | 

It was their belief that the British, not suspecting an 
attack from any direction, would be careless, and it was 
believed, further, that least of all would they look for an 
attack from the New Jersey side of their encampment. 

Onward the youths marched. 

It was a dark night, and but for the snow on the 
ground they would scarcely have been able to see their 
hands before their faces. | 

As it was, they were enabled to make their way along 
tolerably well. 

When they had gone perhaps a mile they paused, waited, 
and listened awhile, and hearing nothing, they turned and 
began making a half-circuit. 

They walked onward for perhaps half an hour, and then 
paused and listened once more. 

They believed that they must be getting near the enemy’s 
picket-line. 

It was decided that it would be best not to advance any 
further until it was learned just where the pickets were, 
and if possible, locate the outposts. 

“Twill go on a scouting expedition, fellows,” said Dick. 
“Wait here till I come back.” 

“Well, but be sure you get back, Dick,” said Bob. 

“Oh, Pll be back in a few minutes.” 

“With a pack of redcoats at your heels, likely.” 

“Perhaps so; in case that proves to be true, be ready to: 
give the enemy a warm reception.” 
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“We will, never fear.” 

Then Dick stole away through the timber. 

He moved slowly and cautiously, for he believed it could 
not be far to the picket line of the enemy. 

He was right in this. 

He had scarcely gone a quarter of a mile when during 
one of the pauses, which he made with frequency, he heard 
the crunching of snow under feet. | 


A sentinel was evidently there. 

The “Liberty Boy” moved forward a little at a time, 
however, and was soon ensconced behind a tree, within 
ten yards of the beat of the sentinel he had heard. 

Ag the solditr passed, Dick could make out his form 
without difficulty. | 

Beyond, and perhaps two hundred yards distant, was a 

- campfire, and men were seated around it. 

The youth judged that there were at least one hundred 
of the redcoats, and he was of the opinion that this was the 
chance he and his comrades were looking for. Here was an 
outpost of about their own number of men, and he believed 
they could make a successful attack and get away before the 
main force could get to where they were. And once out of 
musket shot distance the youth believed his “Liberty Boys” 
would be able to easily make their escape, barring acci- 
dents. 

Having seen all that was necessary, Dick stole back to 
where his comrades were in waiting. 

“Well?” remarked Bob, eagerly. 


“T have located an outpost,” said Dick, “and I think we |. 


——— 


can strike it a blow, and get away before the main-force can 
: get in firing distance of us.” 
“Good! And where is this hae P? 
“Straight ahead.” — 
“How far away?” 

“Not more than a quarter of a mile.” 

“All right. Let’s get after the enemy.” 

The order was given to advance, but Dick warned them 
to go slowly, and be very careful. 

“We must not permit our enemies to discover our ap- 
proach until after we are within striking distance,” he said. 
“Tf we do we may not be able to do any damage.” 

“We'll be careful,” was the reply from all, and then they © 
began the advance. 


They moved very slowly, and when they were close to the 
post of the sentinel Dick had seen they paused frequent- 
ly, and listened. | 

They were standing, silent and motionless, behind trees, 
and within ten yards of the soldier’s beat when he passed 


along, and then back again toward the other end, which | 


was much farther away. It was the intention of the youths 
to wait till the sentinel reached the farther end of his post, 
and then dash forward, and pour one or more volleys right 


into the midst of the redcoats seated about the campfire. 
| This plan was followed out. 

When the sentinel was almost to the end of his beat 
Dick gave the signal, and the “Liberty Boys” dashed for- 
ward, straight toward the camp-fire. 


They did not make any more noise than was possible; as 
the snow was frozen-on the surface, however, forming 4 
crust, the crunching of their feet could be heard when they 
were near the campfire, and the redcoats leaped to their 
feet in alarm. 

The “Liberty Boys” were within musket-shot distance, 
however, and at a word from Dick they paused, took quick 
aim, and fired. 

Crash ! é 

The volley rang out with terrible clearness and noise on 
the still night air, and immediately following the sound 
of the volley, groans, shrieks, and yells went up from the 
amazed and terrified British soldiers. 

At least forty of their number had fallen, and so sudden 
had the blow fallen that for a few moments the British 
seemed hardly to know what to do. Then, just as the 
“Liberty Boys” fired a pistol-volley, the remaining red- 
coats up with their muskets, and fired a volley in return. 

Two of the “Liberty Boys” fell, fatally wounded, and 
several more were hit, but not seriously hurt. 

“Bring our wounded comrades, and come away es 
ly!” cried Dick; and eight of the youths handed their 
muskets to some of their comrades, and lifting the two 
wounded youths, bore them away as rapidly as was pos- 
sible. | 

The other youths opened up and let the eight pass 
through with their burdens, and then closing in behind, 
moved just as fast as the eight could move, and reloaded 
their muskets as they went. 

All was excitement in the British encanipment. 

The sound of the firing had been heard in the main 
camp, over by the river, and in a minute scores of soldiers 
were running toward the scene of action. 

When they reached the outpost, and saw the havoc that 
had been wrought, they were wild with rage. 

“Which way did they go?” 

“Who were they ?” 

“How big a force is it ?” 

“How did it happen?” 3 

Such were the excited questions, and the members of the 
outpost pointed in the direction the “Liberty Boys” had 
gone, and said: / 

“They have gone in that direction.” 

“After them!” roared an officer wearing the uniform of 
a captain. “After them! It can be but a small force, and 
we will kill or capture every rebel in it. After the scoun- 
drels, I say.” 


CHAPTER* XTT. 
THE “LIBERTY BOYS” IN TROUBLE. 
The “Liberty Boys,” owing to the fact that they had to 


carry two wounded comrades, were not able to make as 
rapid progress as they would otherwise have done, but they 


and when they could no longer keep up the retreat ay 
would stand and fight to the last gasp. 

Onward they moved as rapidly’ as beanie: and they 
heard the yelling and shouting of the British soldiers, and 
knew that they were being pursued. a 
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The “Liberty Boys” moved in a wide semi-circle, and by 
so doing they hoped to throw the enemy off their track, but 
they did not succeed. 
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Soon they heard the enemy on the lefthand side of them, 
and so they turned toward the right. 

They had not gone far before the moon came out from 
behind some clouds; and lighted things up wonderfully. 
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would make it difficult for them to keep from being seen. 


However, there was no help for it, and they continued 


onward with undiminished speed. 


They were determined to escape, if such a‘thing was 
possible. | nt 

Presently they came to a creek, which they supposed 
emptied into the Delaware River somewhere in the vicin- 
as } | 
es It was a stream perhaps fifty feet in width, cole if the 
ice should prove to be not thick enough to hold up the 
youths’ weight they would have to, turn and follow along 


ai 


the stream. 
They decided to try to cross. 
Two or three of the “Liberty Boys” ventured upon the 
ice, and although it cracked they got across safely. | 
Then the two parties of four each, carrying the wounded 


though the ice cracked at an alarming rate, and bent oer 
their weight. \ 

The other vouths started to cross, then, and just as they 
stepped upon the ice a party of redcoats came in sight. 

“There thev are,” the youths heard the British soldiers 
yell. “Hurry, men, and we will have them at our mercy.” 

At this instant there was a cracking sound that was 
louder than any yet heard, arid Bob Estabrook broke 
through. He went down to his armpits, but managed to 
1. going under. 

“Jove {—help—me—out—s-somebody | 1” chattered Bob, 
for the ice-cold water had chilled him to the bone in- 
stant. : ’ 

“J7]) have you out in a jiffy, Bob!” cried Dick, seizing ‘h 


Wey would carry the two as ioe as they could do | “The teat of you re mene the British oft a 


had scattered after firing, 
materially damaged, only a few slight wounds resulting, 
while une volley they had fired had dropped a dozen of the ! 


enemy. 


This was something the “Liberty Boys” had: not ex- 
pected, and they realized that it was bad for them, as it. 


youths. set out to cross, and they managed to do so, al- 


catch hold of the edge of the ice and keep himself from 


“All right, Dick!” was the reply. " oe : cal : 
The redcoats were close at hand, and coming a ad Mf 


| the “Liberty Boys” stood their ground. They would. hold. 
the enemy off till Dick got Bob out of the matel, or ree in ‘ 
| their tracks. 


It was necessary to work carefully, in order ii get Bob 


out of the water, for the ice was likely to keep crumbling. 
off at the edge, but by exercising great care this was accom- 
plished, and the “Liberty Boys” fired a volley at iy ap- 
proaching redcoats. 


The volley was returned by the enemy, but the youths 
and by good luck they were not 


‘The youths hastened across the stream, and by cana 


along at good speed, they succeeded in getting over without . 
any more of their number breaking in. 


Then they hastened onward, after the two parties of 
four who were carrying the two wounded youths. 


The redcoats were so eager to follow and wreak reveng?d 
on the “Liberty Boys” for the damage that had been done 
them that they were not so careful as the youths had been, 
and the result was that, having rushed upon the ice in a 
body, they broke through, and soon nearly the whole of 
their number were struggling in the water. | 


This was hard on the redcoats, but it was a good thing 


\ 


for the “Liberty Boys.” 

They felt that they were in serious trouble, at the best, 
and had it not been for the fact that their pursuers broke — 
through the ice, thus being hindered greatly, they would 
undoubtedly have either been captured, or a portion of 
their force would have been killed. 


Now, they stood a chance to make their escape, though 
rather a slim one, it must be acknowledged. 

Onward they moved, as rapidly as possible, and they 
were pleased to note that there were not any soldiers in 
sight; nor could any be heard. 

'“T guess the plunge into the icy water put a damper on 
them,” said Bob Estabrook, whose teeth were chattering. 
even though he was wearing two or three extra coats that 
had been given him by his comrades. Had it not been for 
this extra clothing the youth would have suffered severely, 
but with the clothing to help he gradually got warm again, 
the running aiding materially, as this kept his blood 1 in cir- 
culation. | 
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The trouble now was that the youths were going directly | from upstairs, they having been in bed, but had dressed as 
away from the point where their boats were hidden. soon as possible, after learning what was expected of them ; 

In order to get back across the river they must reach| and they hastened to get warm water ready, and cloths 
the boats, and it looked as if they would have hard work | for bandages, and then Dick dressed the wounds of the 
doing it, | | | two youths. . 

The two wounded youths were groaning with pain. Meanwhile Bob had put in his time getting dry in front. 
Their comrades carried them as gently as possible, but | of the big fire-place, and by the time the work of dressing 
even then the poor fellows were shaken about, and jolted, the wounds of his comrades was ended he was practically 
and this caused intense pain. They bore it like the brave dry once more. : : | 
fellows that they were, however, and made no complaints. Dick explained how he and his comrades happened to be 

Now that they had shaken the enemy off their trail, tem- | °Ver in that part of the country, and Mr. Jerrold was loud 
porarily, at least, Dick decided to make another turn to- in his praise of their daring and courage in venturing to 


ward the left, and this was done. © é make an-attack on an outpost of the British when the main 7 
They made a wide circuit, and when they had gone | force was so close at hand. . 


perhaps two miles they came upon a farm-house. “What shall I do if the British come here and find your 
The thought came to Dick that if this was the home of a| two wounded comrades?” he asked. 

patriot, it would be a good thing to leave the two wounded} “I hardly know,” was the reply. “I hope they will not 

youths there, and so he went to the door and knocked. | come and discover the presence of our comrades, but if 
When, the man appeared, Dick asked him which he was, | they do you will just have to tell them that we forced you 

| i to take care of the wounded men.” 

The man hesitated. It was evident that he did not like] “I may be able to keep them from knowing the two 

to commit himself. ; | ~ | youths are here even if they should come,” the farmer 
Dick himself did not wear a Continental uniform; he said. “If they don’t enter the house I shall be able to keep 

had on the suit he had worn when playing+the part of a the knowledge from them.” 


spy in the lines of the British. | You are right, sir, and perhaps if you claim to be a 


patriot or Tory. 


The majority of the youths had on the Continental blue, | loyal king’s man, they may not bother you.” 
however, and the farmer happened to catch sight of one of | Then Dick and his comrades went into the room where 
these. . 3 | the two wounded youths were, and bade them good-by. 
“T see you are patriot soldiers,” he exclaimed, in a re- | ‘They went in in parties of ten or a dozen, and they did 
lieved voice. “I can truthfully say that I am a patriot, sir, | their best to cheer the wounded youths up. 
but of course I have to be careful now, with the entire} “You will be all right in a week or so,” said Diek, 


British army within a few miles of my home.” cheerily. “Mrs. Jerrold and Miss Maggie will take the 
“True,” said Dick. “Well, I am glad you are a patriot. | best of care of you, and you cannot help getting well.” 

I have a favor to ask of you.” . “Indeed we will take care of them!” said Mrs. Jer- 
“What is it?” ) ; rold, who was a good-hearted, motherly sort ‘of woman. 
“We have a couple of wounded men here, and we wish to | “We will see that they shall want for nothing.” ; 

leave them with you. May we do so?” | Maggie, too, said she would help nurse the youths, and 
“Certainly,” ‘was the reply. “We will receive them into that if good nursing would bring them through they would 

our house, and will take the best possible care of them.” certainly get well.” : 


“We will be greatly indebted to you, sir,” said Dick;| The wounded.boys bore up bravely, and told their eom- 
then he told the youths: who were holding the wounded | rades to go along, and get back to the other side of the 
“Liberty Boys” to carry them into the house. iver and safety as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Jerrold—-such was the man’s name, he said—led the} ‘Don’t worry about us,” said one feebly. “We'll be all 
way to a room on the ground floor, and the wounded | right.” 
youths were placed on pallets made on the floor, By leav-| Then the ‘Liberty Boys” took their departure, and not 
ing the door open between this room and the big sitting-| having to carry the wounded youths they were enabled 
room, the cheerful warmth from the big fire-place entered | to make good speed, 
and made it comfortable indeed. | _ They reached the point where they had left the boats 

Mrs. Jerrold and her daughter Maggie soon came dowh | after an hour of swift walking. 
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THE LIBERTY | 


BOYS IN TROUBLE. 


But when they looked for the boats they found them 
gone ! . 


“ CHAPTER XIII. 
A DARING AND AUDACIOUS FEAT. 


Instantly Dick suspected a trap. 


Into his mind flashed the thought that somewhere near 


at hand were redcoats. . 

He thought it likely that at that very moment muskets 
were leveled at himself*and comrades, and that at any mo- 
ment might come the hail of death-dealing missiles. 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, he cried out, 
quickly : 

“Down upon your faces, boys! Down, quick!’ 

The youths were so accustomed to obeying Dick prompt- 
ly and unquestioningly that they dropped upon their faces 
in the snow as if they had suddenly been stricken dead. 

And not an instant too soon, either. 

There was a crashing roar, as of a hundred or more 
muskets, and the bullets flew above the youths’ heads by 
the score. 

Had they not dropped just when they did half their 
number would have been killed by the volley. 

As it was, not one was injured. 
‘It was a narrow escape. 

Even as it was, however, the youths were not yet out of 
danger. | 3 ) | 

Trouble seemed stalking’ abroad that night. 


There were more than one hundred British soldiers con- | 


_ 


cealed near at hand. 
While searching for the “ Liberty Boys,” they had come 


upon the boats, and guessed at once that they belonged to 
the party they were in search of. 

This gave them an idea. 

Why should they not take the boats away, and then 
conceal themselves near at hand, and-shoot down the “reb- 
els” before they realized what was happening? 

They had taken the boats, and sent them down to the 
town, where they would be safe from the “rebels,” and then 
they had concealed themselves in some bushes and waited. 

But by taking the boats away they had defeated their 


own plans. 
As we have seen, the instant Dick saw the boats were 


rd 


gone he suspected that a trap had been set for him, that} 


they were to be the victims of an ambush, and he had given 


the ordér to drop on their faces; this order had saved the 
lives of at least two score of the youths. 

But now they must do something, and quickly, or “Henan. 
Dick knew, and so he gave the order to ne to their feet — 
and get behind trees. os 

This was done, and so quickly that the redcoats | aid not 
get a chance to fire a pistol-volley, though they tried to 
get their pistols out and caeked in time. , 

Now the affair was more even. The “Liberty Boys” were 
protected by the trees, the same as were their enemis; but 
the trouble was that the redcoats down in the main en- 
campment would hear the firing and come to see what was 
going on. This would mean reinforcements for the enemy, 
and trouble-and lots of it, for the “Liberty Boys.” 

Their young leader realized that it would not do to 
permit his little force to be caught between two fires, thus, 
and he at once sent the word around for the youths to Begin 


| falling back. 


The “Liberty Boys” were so expert in woodcraft that 
they managed to get quite a distance before the British 
realized what was going on; when they did realize that 
their intended prey was giving them the slip, however, they 
were angry, and rushed excitedly forward, eager to get a 
chance to fire 4 volley. . 

But this was a bad move on their part. They were deal- 
ing with a party of youths, true, but the boys knew their 
business, and there was not such another dangerous set of 
men in the entire patriot army. As soon as Dick saw the 
British coming he gave the order for his boys to make a 
stand and give the enemy a volley, and they stopped, and 
cocking their muskets, waited for the redcoats to get near 
enough so the shots could be made effective. 

They did not have to wait long. 

The British were soon within range, and then the “ Lib- 
erty Boys” took aim coolly and carefully, and when the 
word came for them to fire they did’ so. 

Crash ! 

The volley rang out loudly, and it did wonderful execu- 
tion, for seemingly half the pursuing force essa to the 
ground, either dead or wounded. 

_ Then on the night air rose shrieks, yells, and groans. 
Pandemonium seemed to have broken loose. 

It was terrible—or would have seemed to be, to any save 
hardened veterans, accustomed to such sé¢enes, and it was 
evident that the British were paralyzed. 

Those who had not been wounded paused, and leaped be- 
hind. trees. 

They feared another yolley, and they did not wish to be 
exposed to the bullets when they came, 
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They had had no idea that a party of “rebels’’ could be | comrades, as it could not have happened had they not come 
They had held “rebels” in more or less | across to the New Jersey side in the boats. 
contempt, and ‘many of those who had been killed or} No, he decided that it would not do to go away and 
wounded had boasted that one British scldier was equal to | leave the boats in the possession of the enemy. 
three or four “rebels.” | “We will recapture the boats, boys,” he said presently, in 
This, however, did not look like it It would seem, |a grim, determined voice. ‘We will recapture them or die 
that a patriot was as good a soldier | trying.” | 
“Hurrah! that’s the way to talk!” cried Bob Estabrook, , 
who was always eager for any dangerous and desperate 


as a redcoat. 
Seeing that the enemy was checked, and thoroughly 


checked at that, Dick gave the order for the “Liberty 


Boys” to continue the retreat. | 
They obeyed, and stole away rapidly and silently, leaving 
the redcoats standing tremblingly behind trees, afraid to 


stick their heads out, for fear they aces get bullets 
through them. 

Bob Estabrook wanted to go back and finish the entire 
force of redcoats, but Dick said it would not be wise to do 
this; he said that the British in the main encampment had 
heard the firing, and would come to investigate, and that 
it-would be dangerous to linger long in the vicinity. 

“We had better make our escape while we can,” he said. 
“We might regret it if we went back?” 

“That’s right,” Bob agreed. “TI neyer thought of that.” 

So the youths continued onward, and when they had 
gone a mile or so they stopped and held a council. 

The question to be decided was, How should they get 
back across the Delaware river? 


: The British had their boats, and they were sure there 


were no more within ten miles in either direction. What, 
then, should they do? 
“Let’s get our boats back,” said Bob Estabrook. | 
“Yes, that’s the talk!” said Mark Morrison. “Tiet’s 


show the redcoats we are not the kind of fellows that can 
be easily beaten.” 
Pie cs let’s do that, Dick,” from Sam Sanderson. 

Their leader was silent for a few moments, thinking. 

He was studying the matter in all its phases, and figur- 
ing on the possibilities for making a success. 

He suspected the boats had been taken down to the river- 
front, near the town, and felt that it would be a difficult 
and dangerous matter to try to recapture them. 

Still, he was like his comrades, in that he did not like to 


go away and leave the British in undisputed possession 


of the boats. 

There was danger that the British might use the boats to 
cross the river and make an attack on the patriot army ; 
and it would be terrible, Dick reasoned, if this happened. 

He would never forgive himself if this should occur, for 
he would always feel that it was the fault of himself and 


enterprise—and the more dangerous and desperate it was 
the better he liked it. 

This having been decided, the next thing was to decide 
‘upon ways and means. 

It would be a difficult matter to steal the boats right out 
from under the noses of the British, and get away in safety 
with them, and it would necessitate careful work. 

It would be necessary to Have some plan decided upon, 
and the plan would have to be adhered to in every par- 
ticular. : | 

The first thing that was settled was that they must wait 
till the small hours of the morning before making the at- 
tempt to get the boats. 

This having been settled, they made their way in the 
direction of the home of Mr. Jerrold. 

It was less than half an hour’s walk, and as Mr. Jerrold 
was sitting up, watching over the two wounded “Liberty 
Boys,” he caine to the door promptly when Dick knocked. 

He was surprised when he saw the youths were back 
again, but when Dick explained the reason for it he told 
them to come in, and make themselves comfortable in front 
of the big fireplace. 

“You can stay here till you are ready to start for Tren- 
on,” he said, and the youths were glad to take advantage 
of his offer, for it was quite cold out. 

_ They went in and asked the wounded youths how 
they were getting along, and received the assurance that 
the two were doing as well as could be expecied. 

One of the two, who was not so seriously wounded as the 
other, wanted to hear what the youths had been doing, and 


Dick told him. He expressed great pleasure when he learn- ~ 


ed that his comrades had got the better of the redéoats in 
the encounter. 


The “Liberty Boys” 
rold till two o’cloek, and then took their departure. It 


remained at the home of Mr. Jer- 


would be an hour's walk to Trenton, and so they would 
reach there at somewhere near three o’clock. 

They walked briskly, until within a quarter of a mile of 
the edge of Trenton, and then they paused, and Dick told 


» 


THE 
_ them to remain where they were sages he and Bob nent on 
a tour of investigation. 

_ The youths said they would, and Dick and Bob set 
out. - | | 
They walked slowly and cautiously, and after an hour of 


way between the north wing of the British army, and the 
_main force at Trenton, where they believed it possible for 
their force to slip through and reach the river-front. 

The two youths did not have much difficulty in getting 
through, and then they stole along till they had located 
the two sentinels who had posts along the river-front. 

Watching their chances, Dick and Bob lay in wait. for 
the redcoats, and knocked each senseless with the butt of a 

pistol. and then gagged and bound them. This was not 
very well done, owing to the fact that the youths had noth- 
ing to bind the prisoners with save pocket handkerchiefs, 
and these were scarcely adequate Still, as the two British 
soldiers were unconscious, and might not come to for 
quite a while, the “Liberty Boys” thought it might be all 
right. 

They placed the prisoners in one of the boats, which 
were found near at hand, and then they hastened back to 
tell the “Liberty Boys” to come. ae 

They were not long in reaching the spot where their 


ting back, even though they had to exercise care in slipping 
between the north wing and the main force of the British 
army, but they were long enough to cause themselves more 
trouble, for as they reached the boats they saw the two sen- 
tinels were gone; and just as they made this discovery they 
heard a noise, and looking up the street saw a party of red- 
coats coming toward them on the run. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SOME GOOD LUCK. 


The sentinels had recovered their senses shortly after 
Dick and Bob took their departure; but they were so con- 
fused that they did not realize their position at first, and it 
was several minutes before they did so and acted. 

Then they rose to their feet—which had not been bound, 
and leaping ashore, ran in the direction of a building up 
the street, where they knew they would find comrades en- 
gaged in playing cards. As they ran they worked at their 
bonds, and soon succeeded in freeing their arms. This 


spying and reconnoitering they found a point, about mid- 


comrades were awaiting them, nor were they long in get- 
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done, they quickly tore the gags from their mouths, and 
by this time they were at the building. 

They rapped on the door, and yelled to their comrades, 
and soon the door was opened, and they told what had hap- 
pened quickly and excitedly. 

There were perhaps thirty men there, for it was a sort of 
clubroom, and they seized their muskets, and accompanied 
the two sentinels back toward the river. They were smart 
enough to know that the sentries had not been made pris- 
oners and placed in the boat for nothing. 

When they were within a hundred yards of the boats ‘they 
caught sight of the “Liberty Boys,” and setting up a yell, 
increased their speed, and ran as fast as they could. 

The. * Liberty Boys” saw that it was only a small force, 
and instead of leaping into the boats and taking flight, they 
decided to stand their ground, and give the enemy a sur- 
prise. 

So they cocked their muskets, and sheltering themselves 
behind the embankment—there being quite a steep bank to 
the river at this point, they waited for the British to come 
within range. . 
They did not have long to wait. 

When the redcoats were within range Dick ordered the 


youths to take aim. 


They leveled their muskets. 

The redcoats at this moment became aware Sat the fact 
that the “rebels” were standing their ground, 

This startled them, and they came to a sudden stop. 

Too late, however; they were within range. 

“Wire!” cried Dick. 

The youths obeyed. 

Crash! roar! the weapons rang out on the still night air, 
and this was followed immediately by shrieks and yells, in- 
termingled with which were groans of men in terrible 
pain. 

The volley had been very destructive. 

At least twenty of the thirty who had been standing 
erect a moment before were down, dead and wounded, and 
of those who remained on their feet the majority had 
wounds of a more or less serious character. | 

They stood for one moment, paralyzed by the terrible 
havoc around them, and then turning, they fled at the top 
of their speed yelling at the highest pitch of their voices. 

It was their desire to arouse the encampment, and in 
this their yelling assisted; but the volley which had been 
fired by the youths would have been sufficient without any- 
thing more. 


The British leaped out of their bunks in alarm, and 


THE LIBERTY Boys 


IN “TROUBLE. 


seizing ‘their ‘weapons, sallied out to learn the meaning of 
the musketry. 


They quickly discovered what it meant, and soon hun- 


dreds of British soldiers were hastening toward the point | 


where the captured boats hdd been tied. 3 
As may’ be supposed, however, Dick and his “Liberty 
Boys” were not there waiting to be shot down. They had 
leaped into the boats and pulled away as rapidly as pos- 
- sible, just. as soon as uy saw the remnant of the little 
force had taken ‘to flight. a ee) 
‘So by the time the. camp was aroused and the radenate 
were approaching the river-front by the hundreds, the 
| “Liberty Boys” w | 
over the Delaware River. 


were out of sight in the darkness hovering 


The British soldiers were very angry to think that the 
despised “rebels” had dared enter their lines, shoot down 
some of their men, and then recapture the boats and get 
away in them in safety. a 

It was the most daring thing thiey had ever heard of in 
all their experience as soldiers. 

Colonel Rahl was aroused by the furore, and when he 
was told what had occurred he was very angry, and threat- 
ened what he would do if ever he got a chance at the 

/. “rebels? 
Talk, however, never did do any good, and this case was 

| no exception to the rule. It may have relieved the col- 

onel’s feelings somewhat, but that was all. 

Meanwhile Dick and his “Liberty Boys” 
slantingly across the river. 

They were in good spirits. 

They had got into trouble that night on one or two occa- 
sions, but they had managed to come out all right in the 
end. | | 3 
They had lost their boats, but had regained them, and 
so they were well satisfied. i" 

Then, too, they had inflicted considerable damage upon 
the British, and had not suffered much themselves. _ 

Two of their number had been seriously wounded, and 
a number had slight wounds, but that was all, as against a 
goodly number of the enemy, dead and wounded. 

“I think we! got the better of to-night’s work, all 
around,” said Dick, who was discussing the matter with 
Bob Estabrook. | 

“Yes, I think so, Dick,” agreed Bob. (‘But I thought 
for a while that we would have to swim back across the 
en 

“We could not have done that. 
manage in some other way.” 

“How could we have done?” 


We would have ei i 


were rowing |’ 


«gy don’t know; perhaps we might have gone up the river 
a dogen miles or so, and found a boat, in which we could 
have got across finally.” ios 

It was almost daylight when the youths ‘touted the 
point where the flotilla of boats were tied, and disembark- 
ing, they made the ten boats fast, and exchanging a few 
words with the sentinel, ey set out for the patriot en- 
campment. — , 

This was an hour’s walk, and when hb got there it was 
broad dayton 

Of course, they ag no difficulty in passing the sentinel, 
who reeognized them at once, and half an hour later they 
in their 


a. 


were sound HEED, wrapped in their blankets, 
quarters. 

They slept till noon, and then got up, and cooked and ate 
their dinners. | | 

The commander-in-chief had heard of the return of the 
“Liberty Boys,” and sent the orderly to tell Dick to come | 
to headquarters. 

The youth went at once. 

“Well, what luck did you have last night, over on the 
enemy’s side of the river, Dick?” asked the commander-in- 
Ghiet, 4), | 

“Very ood luck, taken all around, sir,” was the reply. 
“Tt was mixed, however. We had bad and good luck, beth, 
turned out that we hgd the best of it.” 

“Tell me about it, Dick.” 

‘The youth did so, and when the commander-in-chief 
heard of how the British had captured the ten boats, he 
shook his head and looked grave. | 


but eventually it 


“Tt is fortunate that you recaptured the boats, my boy,” 
“Otherwise, had the British retained them, they 
could have crossed and made an attack upon us.” 
“That is what I knew, sir,” said Dick, “and that is the 
reason we made an attempt to regain the boats.” 
“Tt certainly was a daring thing to do, and I judge that 


he said. 


for that very reason, more than any other, it was suecess- 
fal : é | 
“Quite likely, sir. Well, I am glad we got the boats 
away from the enemy.” . 
“And so am I. I am glad, also, that you cisterna | in- 
doing the enemy some damage. 1 am “not eager, ever, for 
the shedding of human blood, but in this case I am glad, 
for the British have pursued us relentlessly \and deserved 
what they got.” 
That is the way I look at it, sir.” 
“Yes, mndeed.’? 


After some further conversation Dick saluted and left 
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the great man’s presence, and returned to where the “Lib- | and had not lost a single man, though several bore wounds 


erty Boys” were. | ® 


The youths were eager to hear what General Washington 


had to say about their work of the night before. 


Dick told them the commande -r-in-chief was well pleeecd ‘ 


with what they had done. * 
“Then we'll go again and do some more of the same kind 


of work,” said Bob Estabrook. ‘ 


“Yes, indeed,” from Mark Morrison. 

“We will have to wait a few days, though, fellows,” said 
Dick. “The British will be all stirred up over this work 
that we did last night, and will be on the lookout for us 

for awhile.” 

The youths saw the wisdom of this statement, and said 
they would be willing to wait awhile. | 

They let a week pass, and then, one dark night, they 
again went across the river, and struck the British outpost 
another blow, much after the fashion of the first time they 
had ventured over there. : : 

And as on the former’ occasion, they had a lively time 
of it, and were chased quite a distance, but they managed to 
make a wide circuit, and escape from their pursuers. 

As soon as they were sure they had shaken the redcoats 
off their track they headed in the direction of the home of 
Mr. Jerrold, as they were anxious to learn how their two 
wounded comrades were getting along. 

They were given a hearty welcome by Mr. and Mrs. Jer- 
rold and Maggie, and they were made happy by the news 
that both wounded youths were getting along all right. 

“They'll get well, I am sure,” said Mr. Jerrold. 

When the wounded “Liberty Boys” saw their comrades 
their eyes brightened, and it was seen that they were de- 
lighted. 

They asked many questions, and the youths answered 
promptly, and all hands were happy. 


“We'll soon be strong enough to rejoin the company, 


Dick,” said one of the youths. 


“T hope so,” was the reply. 

There was some further conversation, and then Dick 
told the youths they must be going. 

Bidding the two wounded “ Liberty Boys” and the mem- 
bers of the Jerroldfamily good-by, the youths set out, and 
an hour and a half later reached the river at the point 
where they had left the boats. 


The redcoats had not found and taken the boats away, 
this time, and the “Liberty Boys” embarked, and returned 
to the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware River. 

They were greatly clated. for they had had good success, 


to show as a result of the encounter with the British. 
They did not mind this, however, for they had given the 
redcoats a thrashing and were happy. 

General Washington was glad to hear that they had: 
again been successful in damaging the enemy, and he felt 
that this would have the effect of making, the British more 
careful, and less likely to make strenuous efforts to get 
across and attack. the patriot army, as they would expect a. 4 
desperate defense to be made, and they would not have — 
much desire to fight a hard battle in the severe winter 


weather. 

It was quite cold, but the Delaware was so wide, and flow- 
ed so swiftly, that it seemed as if it was not destined to 
freeze over at all that winter. J t was frozen for many 
yards out into the stream from either shore, and especially ; 
in sheltered spots, where the bends made it impossible for 
the northern winds to ruffle the water, but it was very far 
from being frozen clear across. 

Christmas drew near, and General Washington began 
planning to strike the British. 

His idea was to cross the Delaware River in the boats 
and strike the British centre at Trenton, and he did so. 
He crossed the river on Christmas night, with two thou- 
sand five hundred men, and marched against Trenton 
and captured the town, and secured one thousand Hessians. 
Colonel Rah] was killed in the Hele engagement on that 
‘morning. 

Dick met Martha Rudford in Trenton, and spent a 
couple of very pleasant hours in her company. 

The two “Liberty Boys” who had been wounded, and 
who had been at the Jerrold home, came to Trenton, well 
as ever, and rejoined the company, and Joe Holbert, one of 
the two, told Dick that sweet Maggie Jerrold had prom- 


ised to be his wife’if he lived through the war and came 
for her, 


x 


He did get through the war alive, and they were mar- 
ried within two months of the day Joe was mustered out. 


THE END. 


The next number (111) of “The Liberty Boys of ’76” 
will contain “THE LIBERTY BOYS’ JUBILEE; OR, 
A GREAT DAY FOR THE GREAT CAUSE,” by Harry 
Moore. * ° ‘y 

SPECIAL x OTICE: All back numbers of this weekly | 
| are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the copies 
you order by return mail. 
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All Kinds of Diseases Cured by Animal Magnetism. 


Written by a practical mesmerist, this handy book explains exactly how one person can mesmerize 
| another. In addition, it contains directions for curing many ailments, by the magnetic healing process, 

All the most approved methods are given, such as the most famous mesmerists employ. With this book 
} you can do much good, gain much profit, and secure much pleasure. 


REMEMBER ! A 64-page Book for Only Ten Cents. GET A COPY! 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
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All our readers know Frank Reade, Jr., the greatest inventor of the age, and his two 

fun-loving chums, Barney and Pomp. The stories to be published in this magazine will 

;. contain a true account of the wonderful and exciting adventures of the famous inventor, 

® with his marvellous flying machines, electrical overland engines, and his extraordinary 

oe submarine beats. Each number will be a rare treat. Tell your newsdealer to get — a 
' copy. / 
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THE CLOUDS; or, The Search for the Dog-Faced THE “WARRIOR”; or, Fighting the Apaches in 
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2 FRANK READE, JR.'S SUBMARINE BOAT “THE | 10 FRANK READE, JR., AND HIS ELECTRIC AIR 
EXPLORER”; or, To the North Pole Under the BOAT; or, Hunting Wild Beasts for a Circus. 
toe 11 FRANK READE, JR., AND HIS TORPEDO BOAT; 


3 FRANK READH, JR’S ELECTRIC VAN ; or, Hunt- 
ing Wild Animals in the Jungles of India. 
4 FRANK READE, JR’S ELECTRIC AIR CANOE; 
5 or, The Search for the Valley of Diamonds. 
5 FRANK READE, JR’S “SEA SERPENT”; or, The 
Search for Sunken Gold. 
, 6 FRANK READE, JR’S ELECTRIC TERROR, THE 
“THUNDERER?”; or, The Search for the Tartar’s 
Captive. 
7 FRANK “READE, JR’S AIR. WONDER, bie on 
“KITE”; or, A Six Weeks’ Flight over the Andes. 
8 FRANK READE, JRZS DEEP SEA DIVER, THE 
“TORTOISE”: or, The Search for a Sunken Isl- 
and. | 


or, At War with the Brazilian Rebels. 

12 FIGHTING THE SLAVE HUNTERS; or, Frank 
Reade, Jr., in Central Africa. : 

13 FROM ZONE TO ZONE; or, The Wonderful Trip of 
Frank Reade, Jr., with His Latest Air-Ship. 

14 FRANK READE, JR. AND HIS ELECTRIC 
CRUISER OF THE LAKES; or, A Journey 
Through Africa by Water. 

15 FRANK READE, JR., AND HIS ELECTRIC TUR- 
RET; or, Lost in the Land of Fire. 

6 FRANK READE, JR., AND HIS ENGINE OF THE 
CLOUDS; or, Chased Around the World in the 
Sky. 
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A Magazine Containing Complete Stories of Western hife. 
DO NOT FAIL TO READ IT. 


32 PAGES. PRICE 5 CENTS. _ 32 PAGES. 
EACH NUMBER BOUND IN A HANDSOME COLORED COVER. 


All of these exciting stories are founded on facts. Young Wild 
West is a hero with whom the author was acquainted. His daring — 
deeds and thrilling adventures have never been surpassed. They{, 
form the base of the most dashing stories ever published. | 4 

Read the following numbers of this most interesting Magazine ana 
be convinced: | , | 


1 YOUNG WILD WEST, THE PRINCE OF THE| 9 YOUNG WILD WEST AND THE DETECTIVE; 


SADDLE. or, The Red Riders of the Range. ) 

2 YOUNG WILD WEST’S LUCK; or, Striking it Rich }10 YOUNG WILD WEST AT THE STAKE ‘or, The 
at the Hills. Jealousy of Arietta, 

3 YOUNG WILD WEST’S VICTORY; or, The Road!11 YOUNG WILD WEST’S NERVE; or, The Nine 
Agent’s Last Hold up. Golden Bullets. 

4 YOUNG WILD WEST’S PLUCK; or, Bound to beat }12 YOUNG WILD WEST AND THE TENDERFOOT ; 
the Bad Men. or, A New Yorker in the West. 

5 YOUNG WILD WEST’S BEST SHOT; or, The Res-|13 YOUNG WILD WEST’S TRIUMPH; or, Winning 
cue of Arietta. - against Great Odds. , 

6 YOUNG WILD WEST AT DEVIL CREEK; or,|14 YOUNG WILD WEST’S STRATEGY ; or, The Co- J 
Helping to Boom a New Town. | manche Chief’s Last Raid. 

7 YOUNG WILD WEST’S SURPRISE; or, The In-|15 YOUNG WILD WEST’S GRIT; or, The Ghost of 
dian Chief’s Legacy. | Gauntlet Gulch, 

8 YOUNG WILD WEST MISSING; or, Saved by an'16 YOUNG WILD WEST’S BIG DAY ; or, The Double 
Indian Princess. WEDDING AT WESTON. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, OR WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 5 CENTS PER COPY. BY 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by re- 
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turn mail POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONRY. 
FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. i a a 190 
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aM THE STAGE. | ane 

No, 41, THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
300K.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
‘his wonderful little book. 

No, 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPRAKER.— 
Sontaining a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
vod Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
poy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 

No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
eontains.a large collection of ‘songs, jokes, conundrums, etc, of 
Yerrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Hvery boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. 

No,.79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
«st jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
sver popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
“wll instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
iowers at home. ‘The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
ished. 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
ou cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
ish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
oastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


“ooks. 

No. 37, HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
-verybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
ake almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
rackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46, HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of tne wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
ogether with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
‘te. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
istrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
aining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
oils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
Sy R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
arge collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
‘ogether with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 8 
_No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
‘ennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
‘his book of instructions, by a practica! professor (delighting multi- 
cudes. every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 


¢reatest book ever published. and there’s millions (of fun) in it, 
No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 

very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 

of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, ete., suitable 


‘or parlor or drawing-room entertainment. 
money than any book published. v4 
No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete eful little 
900k, containing the rules and regulations of billiard: bagatelle, 
cackgammon, croquet. dominoes, etc. ne ae 
No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
‘ihe leading conundrums of the day; amusing riddles, curious catches 


ind witty sayings. 
TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 


It conta ore for the 


No. 52. HOW 
000k, giving the rules and full directions for playing Kuchre, Crib- 
cage, Casino, Forty-Five, Rounee, Pedro Sancho, Draw. Poker, 
auction Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
‘red interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
‘complete book. Fully illustrated... By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No. 18. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
® @ great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
about. There’s happiness in it. ‘ 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
ef good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 

drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 

No. 27. HOW TO RHCITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
—~Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 
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No, 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Contai tow 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 


. . 


a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems frow. 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the mow: 
simple and concise manner possible. ‘ Pa . 

No. 49. OW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting s¢ 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the >+#- 


sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of firtation «« 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methocs 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it com 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, whica ic 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
withuut one. ) 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsom 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties 
sil to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular so van 

ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to iove 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquett 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not yew 
erally known. ; 

No. 17. HOW TO DRIESS.—Containing full instruction im tax 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving ¢% 
selections of. colors, material. and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW 'TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of ta 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the worlé 
lXverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male ans 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this »oot. 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated ase 
containing full instructions for*the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. , 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely ‘ug 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. ; 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including aint 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and b'rds. 
ge how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrinzto: 

eene, 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS —~s 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting. 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving fu 
instructions for making cages, ete. Fully explained by twenty-eigh’ 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of ihe kind ave. 


published 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A usefa) and is 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ©x 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. “hir 
book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, ete., etc 

No. 19.—F RANK 'TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANO® 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Givinge 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States ani - 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, Sac 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., ete. > a¥lm 
it one of the most complete and handy books published 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR. 
derful book, containing useful and practical informatior 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to y 
ei Abounding in useful and effective recipes for genera ope 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.— dee 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arrangiay 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brac 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valua>© 
and sensible rules.for beginners, and also relates some advyentu es 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Oontace 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work ‘t: 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and othe: 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De *® 


ney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITAR* 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittanecs 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Pes: 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy shows 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, autho: 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Compiete im 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Nava 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, descriptios 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a bor 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Recome @ 
West Point Military Cadet.” 
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PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


THE LIBERTY BOYS OF ‘7 


A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the American Reve 


By HARRY MOORE. 


These stories are based on actual facts and give a i- 
account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of An 
youths who were always ready and willing to imperil thei 
for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Indepe 
Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading | 
bound in a beautiful colored cover. 


LATEST ISSUES: bile eid Boys “Swoop”; or, Scattering the | 
a 


: ‘ix; or, Threatened by Reds and Whites The Liberty Boys’ ‘Hot Time’; or, Lively Work in 
Libera Boos ee : Hoidine Arnold in Check kaiuy tet | Boys’ Daring Scheme; or, Their Plot f 
ng’s Son. . : | 
Tiberts y The Liberty Boys’ Bold Move; or, Into the Enemy’s) 
Liberty 8 The Liberty Boys’ Beacon Light; or, The Signal ont 
Liberty 1] The Liberty Boys’ Honor; or, The Promise That Wa 
Liberty The Liberty Boys’ ‘‘Ten Strike’; or, Bowling the Bri 
Cause. The Liberty Boys’ Gratitude, and How they Showe¢ 
Liberty Prize, and How They Won It. 82 The Liberty Boys and the Georgia Giant; or, A 
» Liberty *’ Plot; or, The Plan That ee Ns i a Handle. 

: ; 4 h uJ ry ’ ‘ ‘ “ ‘ r 
Liberty Boys’ Flush ‘Times; of, Reveling in Britiah Gold. ete ye werent etern yc eoen It If You J 
Liberty Boys in a Snare: or, Almost Trapped. The Liberty Boys ~Hoo-Dooed’ ; or, baa he ot 
Liberty Boys’ Brave Rescue; or, In the Nick of Time. 5 The Liberty Boys’ Leap for Life; or, The Light that 
Liberty Boys’ Big Day; or, Doing Business by Wholesale. The Liberty Boys’ Indian Friend; or, The Redskin w 
Liberty Boys’ Net; or, Catching the Redcoats and Tories. Independence. as 
Liberty Boys Worried; or, The Disappearance of Dick Slater The Liberty Boys “Going it Blind’; or, Taking ig 
Liberty Boys’ Iron Grip; or, Squeezing the Redcoats. The Liberty Boys’ Black Band; or, Bumping the Brij 
Liberty Boys’ Success; or, Doing What They Set Out to Do. The Liberty Boys’ “*Hurry Call’; or, A Wild Da 
Liberty Boys’ Setback; or, Defeated, But Not Disgraced. Friend. 
Liberty Boys in ‘Toryville; or, Dick Slater’s Fearful Risk. The Liberty Boys’ Guardian Angel; or, The Beautift 
Liberty Boys Aroused; or, Striking Strong Blows for Liberty. Mountain. 

The Liberty Boys’ Triumph; or, Beating the Redcoats at Their The Liberty Boys’ Brave Stand: or, Set Back but N 


Own Game. The Liberty Boys ‘‘Treed’’; or, Warm Work in the ‘ 
The V.iberty Boys’ Scare; or, A Miss as Good as a Mile. % The Liberty Boys’ Dare; or, Backing the British Di 
The Liberty Boys’ Danger; or, Foes on All Sides. The Liberty Boys’ Best Blows; or, Beating the Briti) 
The Liberty Boys’ Flight; or, A Very Narrow Escape. ton. 

The Liberty Boys’ Strategy; or, Out-Generaling the HEnemy. 95 The Liberty Boys in New Jerse 
The Liberty Boys’ Warm Work; or, Showing the Redcoats How ish Lion. 


y; or, Boxing the Ka 
to Fight. 


The Liberty Boys’ : or. Not Afrai Anyt] 
The Liberty Boys’ “Push”; or, Bound to Get There. ple gry sin Allee ie Joti, Re A lle at Fe 


The Liberty Boys’ Desperate Charge; or, With ‘‘Mad Anthony” Kaanagints obs eee emer oe, ae’ Move tae 


if 
; thaw a eee ie ig teins f 
The Liberty Boys’ Justice, And How They Dealt It Out. phe Liberty Boys’ Bold Front; or, Hot Times on i 


; 
f 


at Stony Point 


The Liberty Boys Bombarded; or, A Very Warm Time. eens Boys in New York; or, Helping to H 
| he Liberty Boys’ Sealed Orders; or, Going it Blind. pig me : , 
The Liberty Boys’ Daring Stroke; or, With “Light-Horse Harry’ | 100 The Liberty Boys’ Big Risk; or, Ready to Take C 


at Paulus Flook. The Liberty Boys’ Drag-Net; or, hauling the sa a 
The Liberty Boys’ Lively Times; or, Here, There and Hverywhere. 2°The Liberty Boys’ Lightning Work; or, Too Fast f 
Mae Liberty Boys’ “Lone Hand’; or, Fighting Against Great hah eit Boys’ Lucky Blunder; or, The Mista 

s. ‘hem. 
The Liberty Boys’ Mascot; or, The Idol of the Company. The Liberty Boys’ Shrewd Trick; or, Springing a } 
3 The Liberty Boys’ Wrath; or, Going for the Redcoats Roughshod. 5 The Liberty Boys’ Cunning; or, Outwitting the Ene 
The Liberty Boys’ Battle for Life; or, The Hardest Struggle of | - The Liberty Boys’ “Bi Tit” : or, Knocking the | 
All. The Liberty Boys “Wild Irishman”; or, A _ Livy) 
The liberty Boys’ Lost; or, The Trap That Did Not Work. Dublin. , 
69 The Liberty Boys’ ‘‘Jonah’’; or, The Youth Who “‘Queered’”’ Everything. The Liberty Boys’ Surprise; or, Not Just What Th) 
70 The Liberty Boys’ Decoy; or, Baiting the British. ing For. } 
ie ne granite poe seek or, habe “tpg ie Bay fet paaE The Liberty Boys’ Treasure; or, A Lucky Find. | 
The Liberty Boys’ Ransom; or, In the Hands o e Tory Outlaws. e Liberty Boys in Tr es ik o.1 
The Arey ey, Boys as Sleuth-Hounds; or, Trailing Benedict Ar- ad i uble: or, A Bad Run o 
nold. 


For Sale by All Newsdealers, or will be Sent to Any Address on Receipt of Price, 5 Cents per Ca 
FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square. Ne\ 


IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS © 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be o 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books Oe meme direct. Coy 
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FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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